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. ot Seve Meaht books to teach us the 

«5 ae sa 1 way in which weshould 

Dake walk; and the fact that 

Ki iA] publishers should be 

wee willing or able to pro- 

duce so many books of 

the kind, and that so 

many persons think it 

worth while to write 

them, certainly argues 

a considerable degree 

of public interest in 
the subject. 

The three books* at 
present before us illustrate three different 
classes of artistic publication. The lectures 
by the late (we regret to say) Miss Crane 
attempt to deal suggestively with the whole 
subject of art,—what it is and how it arises, 
—an immense subject, of course; but there 
is nothing pretentious about Miss Crane's 
lectures; she does not profess to give any 
exhaustive treatment of her subject, but to 
throw lighte upon it and awaken thought in 
those who have not thought enough about it. 
Mr. Day’s book is narrowed to one branch of 
art,—that in which he has been so successful 
himself,—and goes proportionately more into 
detail in regard both to principles and practice. 
Mr. James’s book (we will conclude the author 
to be “ Mr.,” in the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary on the title-page) belongs to 4 
much less important and more humble class of 
works, those which are intended to furnish “hints 
to beginners” who wish to amuse themselves 
by trying a little amateur decoration ; it has, in 
fact, no claim to be grouped with the other two 
except for the sake of convenience, and we may 
dispose of the few remarks we have to make 
about it at once. The author gives instractions 
for the preparation of such means of applying 
colour in rooms as are likely to be within the 
reach of amateurs of average resources, and also 
a few particulars as to the nature and prices of 
some of the most useful of the available methods 


of hanging or covering walls. As far as they 


* “ Art, and the Formation of Taste”; Six Lectures, by 
Lucy Crane. With illustrations drawn by Thomas and 
Walter Crane, London: Macmillan & Co, 1982. 

‘ Every-day Art: Short Essays on the Arts not Fine.” 
By Lewis Foreman Day. Numerous illustrations, chiefly 
by the Author. London; B.T. Batsford. 1882, 

_“ How to Decorate our Ceilings, Walls, and Floors.”’ By 
M.E. James, With and coloured illustrations 
moo London; G, Bell & Sons. 
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culture their verv culture almost precludes 
originality, and leads them to some sort of 
copying from the forms of other periods with 
which they are acquainted, therefore he says a 
few words as to the characteristics of various 
styles, and gives some few illustrations of their 
prevalent forms, which illustrations are mostly 
not good. Some sttempt is made to define 
decorative art, but not very clearly; for 
instance, we are told flat and conventional 
design is much better suited to wall deco- 
ration than natural painting, but no reason 
or explanation of this judgment is given. 
A suggestion, that the Ogham alphabet 
may be used in inscriptions with decorative 
effect, has the merit of originality, but it hardly 
seema worth while to adopt an extinct character 
with which very few people are acquainted for 
the sake of the limited and somewhat barbaric 
decorative effect to be obtained from it. In 
short, Mr. James had better have published the 
first or practical half of the work as a pamphlet; 
the suggestions contained would have been 
useful in that form. 

The two other books we speak of stand on 
higher ground, and they deal respectively with 
the two leading questions about decorative art ; 
first, what is it, why do we want it, how did it 
arise; all which are varying forms of the why 
which crops up in relation to all branches of 
art; and secondly, what is the best we can do 
with it now, how should we apply it, in what 
direction are our efforts to be made. Why and 
how, in short; those words sum up roughly 
what we want to settle about it. 

Miss Crane commences her introductory 
chapter with a much-needed protest against 
the jargon use of the word art—“art-em- 
broidery, art-colours,” &c.; a piece of patter 
which meets us in Mr. James’s book, by 
the way, where we come across the threadbare 
talk about “sthetic colours.” Expressions 
of this kind were, as Miss Crane says truly, 
“invented by shopkeepers to characterise a 
kind of goods got. up in a certain style to 
please that part of the public that cares for 
fashion and novelty alone, and has no higher 
aims and desires, and wishes to have none.” 
Miss Crane’s definition of art follows a line 
which some other writers have followed lately,— 
that art is only workmanship, carried to a higher 
point. There is a great deal that is suggestive 
in this view of the matter; it is the partial ex- 
pression of one side of decorative art, that it 
should have relation to the form or use of the 
object decorated ; but it is a confusion vf ideas 
after all, arising from the use of one word in a 
double sense. She says, “the word, in its 
original sense, meant force or strength, and it 


classes of human work and ability. The art of 
weaving, in the first sense, implies only mechan- 
ical dexterity applied to a material intended for 
practical use. The art of the artist, in designing 
a pattern to be worked on the stuff, is a talent 
differing not in degree but in kind; ¥% depends 
upon perfectly different qualifications from that 
of the weaver, and it is applied to a totally dif- 
ferent end. It is absurd to group them in this 
way, as :— 


“1. Art purely necessary and usefal ; 
2. Art decorative; 
3. Fine art; ” 


which is what we find done here. It is a 
fallacy arising from the fact that the word 
“art,” like a good many other words in our 
language, has come to be loosely used with two 
different meanings, and peuple are building 
erroneous definitions on that fact. It sounds 
very practical, but it is a fallacy. As soon as 
the maker of a thing for practical use comes 
to think of something else besides its practical 
fitness for its purpose, to do something to it or 
add something to it merely because this will 
improve its appearance, he is coming on a 
different task altogether, and calling into exer- 
cise a different class of faculties. It is true 
that a merely well-made thing, in the highest 
degree fitted for its use, will often please our 
artistic sense by its appearance of fitness, much 
more so than a more ornate article illustrated 
with bad or common-place decoration. It is 
also true that some every-day articles are now 
constantly made with a more or less degree of 
ornamental treatment, even in their commonest 
forms, which has come to be regarded by many, 
from habit, as almost necessarily associated 
with them, and as part of their practical treat- 
ment. But those considerations do not alter 
the fact that ornamental art is quite a different 
thing in its nature from practical or handicraft 
art, and that the two cannot be confounded 
together. 

This admission is, in fact, necessary to justify 
the position taken by both the writers whose 
opinions we are noticing, that the judgment in 
regard to what is right or wrong in decoration 
needs cultivating just as much as the judgment 
in regard to other specialties. Mr. Day boldly 
puts on his title-page (and we are very glad to 
see it) a contradiction of a well-known and 
continually abused proverb: he says emphati- 
cally, “ De gustibus rst disputandam,” and he 
is quite right. Miss Crane brings out the same 
rule with equal emphasis: “ In all other human 
productions, an enlightened or reasonable person 
sees at once that it is not enough to know what 
he likes, but what is worth liking; but, respect- 
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petent to judge, no matter though he never 
gave an hour’s patient consideration to the 
subject.” Mr. Day has a good many observa- 
tions to the same purport in his chapter on 
taste. ‘“‘ Why is it,” he asks, “that in this 
matter of art a man, even while admitting that 
he knows nothing of the subject, will protest 
that he is none the less competent to give judg- 
ment?” It is exactly because artistic work 
stands on a ground of its own, different from 
that of any other work, that these questions 
have their point. Miss Crane insists also a little 
too strongly.on the idea, in which she fortifies 
herself by quotation from Mr. Morris, that 
“nothing is truly ornamental which is not 
aseful.” That is not quite thé correct way of 
putting it; what should rather be said is that 
nothing can rightly take place as decoration 
except what is applied to some object in itself 
aseful. Design which exists for itself .alone 
belongs to the category of the fine arts, and 
must be the representation of life of some kind, 
human, animal, or vegetable, or landscape 
generally, with that degree of completeness 
which will give it a lifeand expression of its own, 
too high and too complicated te be 

to the mere office of decorating an object. 
That which is rightly called “ornament” is 
art of that degree of interest that it will add 
beanty or expression to some object to which 
it is applied, but has not a special expression 
which would make it an object of sufficient 
interest in itself. Wedecorate an object with 
a Greek fret or honeysuckle ornament; but we 
should not hang up drawings of these decora- 
tions for their own sake, except im an art- 
museum orastadio. The simple object illustrated 
in the tail-piece at the close of Miss Crane’s first 
chapter is an example of this. It is an antique 
pitcher of the simplest form, and is in itself a 
practical object merely, and its form, though 
agreeable, is so as representing a good practical 
shape. But the simple ornament of rings of 
beading round it at the top and bottom, has 
nothing to do with its utility; its application is 
a matter of taste merely. Ornament 
where utility leaves off, but it is an addition 
made to useful objects to give them an interest 
beyond mere usefulness. [he moving cause of 
the existence of all artistic design, we should 
say, was creative impulse; the desire to make 
or create something; as Carlyle says in the 
passage Miss Crane quotes, “the first spiritual 
want of a barbarous man is decoration.’”’ The 
difference between art created purely for its 
own sake, which is what we call “fine art,” 
and art created for a decorative purpose, is 
that in the former case the art is its own 
excuse, it appeals to us by its own intrinsic 
interest ; in the latter case it has reference to 
the shape and use of the object to which it is 
applied, and must not clash with either. In so 
far it is connected with utility ; but its raison 
d étre is not utilitarian, any more than that of 
painting and sculpture in the higher sense. 

It is this relation of the decoration to the 
purpose of the object which is so little under- 
stood and borne in mind, and which causes so 
many stumbling-blocks to those who will not 
take the trouble of thinking about the subject, 
or see the necessity of doing so if they are to 
avoid sins against true taste. It is this want of 
thought which leads to the making of and the 
admiration for those hosts of things in absurd 
imitation of other objects,—earrings like boots, 
toast-racks with crossed muskets as bars, and 
so on ad infinitum. People will not, or cannot, 
see that such productions, however cleverly 








manipulated, have no relation whatever to the'} 


use of the objects to which they are applied, 
and are therefore vulgar because unsuitable and 
numeaning; besides showing an utter want of 
that thought in design which gives the real 
value to all good ornament. The production 
of this kind of vulgarity is tradesmen’s work ; 
the desire of the tradesman to produce some- 
thing “novel,” and therefore saleable, being 
encouraged and called out by the lamentable 
fact that such a large proportion of persons will 
purchase anything in the shape of ornament if 
they find that it is the fashion for the time and 
is purchased by others. The influence of the 
tradesman’s spirit is probably the most dele- 
terious of all the influences at present adverse 
to the production of good art; and probably 
there would be a much more favourable chance 
if we could deal more with the men who 
actually made the things, and less with the 
rigor behind the counter. This influence, 
as Miss Crane complains, is peculiar] 

valent in London. “ It is often possible 4 veal 
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directly with the workman, particularly 
country neig in such as 
carpenter's work, for instance. In it 
is hardly ever possible to get at the working 
carpenter, the working jeweller, the working 


about 


dressmaker ; there is always some very smiling 


and obliging shopman or sho between us 
and the worker, whom I leona 


application of the apostolic precept, “asking no 
questions for psn" — “ meager there is, 
we hope, some ground for the opinion 

on another page,—that many of the workers 
would not for themselves delight to make such 
senseless things, “ useless tawdry bits of glass, 


china, and metal work, vases that will hold | by 


nothing, candlesticks that will mot carry 
candles,’ and so on; so that one may share in 
the author's reflection as to “the misery and 
grinding poverty that alone could drive intalli- 
gent human creatures to get their living by 
making them.” Many will have had occasion 
to notice the interest and pleasure with which 
an intelligent workman will meet half-way any 
one who has an original idea as to how he wishes 
a thing made, and shows that he really cares 
about it on grounds of personal taste. It is the 
further cultivation of this personal taste (when 
an uneducated one), the desire to have things 
in your house because you yourself care for 
them, not because your neighbour has them, 
which is one of the feelings the cultivation of 
which is most desirable, as both our authors 
observe in different words. But so ingrained is 
the tendency of modern society to run in flocks 
in these matters, that we now actually have 
opposition tradesmen professing good taste as a 
speciality, and people ready in turn to take 
whatever they are told is right from these 
marts, without any more exercising their own 
judgment than before. Even Miss Crane has 
her own little bit of artistic fetichism too, and 
tells us that we in the present day know all we 
know of art from Mr. Morris and Mr. Ruskin, 
who “are qualified to tell us what the arts 
really are, and how to think and feel about 
them.” They are highly respectable fetiches, 
no doubt, but we cannot quite bow the knee in 
undiscriminating acquiescence even to these 
idols. 

It is one of the little results of this worship, 
we presume, that we meet with the statement 
that cut glass cannot be in any sense an artistic 
treatment of the material, because glass is a 
light, fragile material, “ capable of being tinted, 
blown, and moulded into a multitade of delicate 





forms.” It is capable of all this, and these are | neg 


its most beautiful capabilities ; it is also capable, 
in heavier forms, of being cut with very 
brilliant and rich effect. Glass - cutting has 
been so often y treated that it is no 
wonder, perhaps, there should be a prejudice 
against it; but to condemn it in toto is absurd. 
It is certainly amusing, too, to find Miss Crane 
quoting “Mr. Ruskin’s definitions” of Greek, 
Romanesque, and Gothic styles as “the archi- 
tecture of the lintel, of the rownded arch and 
cupola, and of the pointed arch.” Did Miss 
Crane, and do her readers, really suppose that 
Mr. Ruskin alone invented or was able to invent 
that simple classification? There is, however, 
much that is sensible, and thoughtful in her 
pages, and we felt grateful to her memory for 
nothing more than for her recognition of 
wonderful Titian in the National as 
“the ideal painting, as the Venus of Melos is 

he ideal sculpture,” and the wish that she 
could enable any one who had not yet appre- 
ciated it to feel, once for all, what the art of 
painting at its best can do. ‘Once feel this, 
and you know more than all the treatises, 
criticisms, and lectures on art in the world can 
teach you.” And yet how utterly hopeless it 
seems to attempt to explain, to any one who 
has not the perception of it, in what the glory 
of that wondrous painting consists. 
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cause be had to say something. A good deal of 
it, in regard to general questions of taste, has 


been said before in various forms and by 


various writers, in our columns as well as 
= We notice one observation 
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suggests to be laying hold of t and 
et in — les, and hd new 
combinations new starting points from 
these. This he has endeavoured specially to 
illustrate in some cases. One of the best 
suggestions in this way is that in treating a 
particular natural form ornamentally we should 
compare it with its treatment in diferent 


Tudor, Persian, and Japanese treatment; the 
first an adaptation of the Tudor rose, by himself, 
for stained glassornament, Thisis a very zood 
hint, capable of very extensive and varied 
application. Another point of the highest 
importance, and often » which is 
touched upon, is that all m should 
have some definite intention pervading it, which 
should be remembered and carried out throuch 
every detail. “ Whether the motive be unpre- 
tending or ambitious, every stroke should lexd 
up to it. Every stroke does not do so is 
ill done. The first step in should be to 
determine what shall be the culminating pcin: 
of the decoration; and, however lavishly the 
artist may distribute enrichment, he reserves 
for this his effort, making all else 
converge towards it. Without such emphasis 
of treatment ornament sinks to the level of a 
dead: monotony.” This, to any one who regards 
decoration as an object of serions thought, is 
really almost a truism, but one which is sadly 
lected. 

We are not able, however, to follow Mr. Day 
with entire sympathy as to the question 
of realistic and conventional, as illustrated 
in the examples scattered throughout his 
book. These are in rps Sepa charming, but 
there seems a want of a opinion or guiding 
rule as to the treatment of natural forms. We 
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admirable, both in theory and fact, entirely 
Nosed on the construction, and an instructive 
contrast to the fashionable way of painting 
flowers en from one panel to another, 


tion in the book in 
well written and 
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ON THE MAKING OF STATUES IN 
PLASTER. 


Ir is not in respect to the nse of plaster of 
Paris in 
from them that the following remarks are 
offered, but in regard chiefly to the preparing 
of statuettes and statues in the first instance in 
plaster, that they are submitted... : 

Clay, in @ moist state, from the readiness 
with which it lends itself to be fashioned into’ 
form by being added to and taken from, is: 
suitably, almost universally, in use for the 
above purpose; and that this was aldo the 
practice in the earliest. times of art is attested 
by the very many ancient terra cottas and 
sketcbes in terra cotta extant, and by the 
various well-known records and anecdotes 
relating to the subject. Plaster also, by the 
name of gypsum, is mentioned by Pliny as 
having been early in use by the artists of olden 
times in the production of sculpture. This 
materisl is a sulphate of lime which, having 
been burned to a powder, mixes readily with 
water to the cousistence of cream, and in a few 
minutes sets and hardens into a firm and solid 
substance, whence its ready convenience and 
great value in the formative arts. In modern 
days yery extensive stores of this gypsum have 
been discovered at Montmartre, at Paris; it 
has, after ite due ion, received the 
name of plaster of Paris; in Italy it is called 
gesso. In England it goes by the name of 
plaster of Paris, although manofactured from 
the native mineral of our own land. No 
examples of it, however, are quite so good, 
perhaps, for the finest art purposes as that of 
Paris, which is especially even in its working 
and texture, which affords great facility for the 
a of neo ees decorative works of 
sculpture in w t art-lovi lis 
delights and abounds. See ce 

It may not, therefore, be out of place to 
mention the extensive and special use made of 
it by the late M. Pradier, who may claim the 
title of having been the Anacreon of French 
sculpture, so full are his numerous works, 
especially his smaller pieces, of the erotic poetry 
which characterised the odes of the Teian bard ; 
not, however, that they are quite Greek, inas- 
much as 8 all partake somewhat freely of 
the flavour Parisian fancy. At all events, 
they will ever hold a distingui 


y 

practice of this sculptor, we have been informed 
that he was not so much in the habit of 
modelling his small works and statuettes in clay 
as of fashioning them from the first in. plaster. 
For this purpose, in order to facilitate art 
gress, he was accustomed to have a number of 
little heads, trunks, and limbs of the required 
scale, all prepared for him in the plaster, 
in & disjoi and separate state, which, when 
a design oceurred to him, he would arrange, and 
dispose, and have put together with fresh 
plaster in such attitudes and compositions as he 
fancied and contemplated. As this mode is 
eae eg not much accredited in this 
country, this example of its employment ma 
attract and deserve some attention as afford. 
ing a precedent for a mode of procedure in 
sculpture which otherwise might be thought 
heterodox. | 
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gave them a command of the material, such as 
might appear unattainable by those who have 
ceca et Opportunities of practice in the same 
Another instance of the execution of scul 
ture in this substance is to be found in the 
Praotce of the late éminent American sculptor, 
. Hiram Powers, who was, for the most part 
of his art life, resident in Florence. His marble 
statue of the Greek slave attracted much atten- 
tion in the first Great International Exhibition of 
1851, and has not decreased in interest since. 
We have been informed that the model 
from which this noted statue was pointed and 
wrought, was produced and worked almost 
wholly in plaster. Possibly there might have 
son yr dhe fro elie keane . 
y, from which a mould was made, 
and a plaster-cast obtained out of this, to 
furnish a general form of material sees. 
upon. In such case, however, this was but for 
the convenience of readily arriving at what was 
bat an inception and embryo stage of the work. 
But it is understood, in respect to all the com- 
rate ecm bb Shape of fine art, that 
was result of the sculptor fashioning 
and completing it, not in clay, but in plaster. 
In considering this mode of workmanship 
applied to this figure, it is well to hold in mind 
that it is of a class which aspires to the highest 


| department of sculptural art, namely, that 


which represents the most refined beauty b 

means of the careful selection of form, whic 
thus Lecomes less individual than abstract in 
beauty, like that which constitutes the perennial 
charm of the finest antiques. Art, thus directed, 
labours in a region different altogether from 
that portrait style which in this country is most 
employed and encouraged, in which the some- 
what hap-hazard touch of the modelling tool on 
the clay, or even of the chisel on the marble, 
may have charms for those who do not appre- 
ciate higher qualities. With these critics a 
little inaccuracy or shortcoming in form, or 
“ie he ae is no bar to admiration, so that a 
reedom and a t mastery is thereby 
produced. ae Py 4 
In considering the comparative advantages 
of different materials for the models for statues. 
of the higher poetic class, it may be noted that 
the nature of moist clay is such as to be some- 
what apt, even in spite of care, to occasion in- 
correctness during the progress of the work, 
especially when it is in considerable mass, such 
as is required for a figure of full or heroic size. 
It has been said of an arch that it “ never 
sleeps,” and ‘the same remark may be applied, 
a fortiori, to the substance of a moist clay 
figure, which, though appearing stable, and 
firm, and steadfast, is, like a glacier, in a con- 
tinual condition of change and subsidence, 
although slight and gradual. A result of this 
may almost always be traced in taking down a 
large clay model, after the mould has been 
made from it, and it has to be destroyed, on 
which occasion it may be noticed, in the interior 
parts, that it has alwsys to some extent sunk 
and subsided from its supports, and separated 
from them to the degree that slight open oes 
are left beneath each transverse iron of the 


inner 5 soe 

In making prepara models for outside 
architectural features, ores general effect 
may be all that is sought to be attained, or for 

it-statues in which vigour of resemblance 
may be the chief object, it may not be essential 
to consider their perfect permanence during 
the process of their execution; but in the 
higher class of epic and ideal sculpture, in 
which the most careful selection of forms and 
proportions is requisite, it may be well worthy 
of attention to entertain and weigh several 
advantages which plaster possesses over clay, 

ially in the completion of a preparatory 
model before it is transferred into marble. 

In the case of a model for bronze sculpture 
these advantages may not all be so closely to 
the purpose, inasmuch as clay has, as a prepa- 
ration for this material, a convenience beyond 
white plaster in the circumstance of its being 
nearer in tint to the tone of the metal. Most 
of the shades of bronze, especially those 

for large works, are somewhat dark, 
insomuch that it has been recommended in 
ing models for such occasions, a clay of 
apcortve dark hue should be employed. For 
bronze works in the open air in London, it 
might thus seem most in k to use quite 


black clay, seeing that is the colour which bronze 


metal soon assumes on to the smoky 
and vitiated atmosphere of onr great city ; except 


but that we cannot but cherish the hope that 
the exertions which are being made to mitigate 
these evils may be crowned with success, and 
that, among the consequent advantages, the 


p- | bronze statues in our public places may ceasé 


to bear the appéarance of mere ouettes 
against the sky. 

In returning, however, to the subject of the 
preparation of models for stat marble, 
which may well, indeed, be said to be thé one 
and only divine material for sculpture attaining 
the size of life, it may be ily recognised 
that the difference of tint between usual 
modelling clay and white statuary marble, is so 
great that the complete effect of a statue in 
the latter material cannot be fully realised in 
the former substance. In the usual clay, for 
instance, the forms of the parte in shadow “are 
indistinct in comparison with marble, in whieh 
there is so much reflected light. In white 
plaster, however, on the other hand, its light 


tint and lucent qualities enable the sculptor to 


see into the undercuttings, and trace the form 
in all the shadowed parts nearly as well as‘ in 
the future’ marble, and to a degree which is 
not possible in a heavy-coloured ‘clay such as 
that which is in common use; the- lighter 
coloured clays, such as, for instance, that suited 
for the manufacture of delicate porcelain, not 
being sufficiently tenacious for large statues, 
and also, indeed, in a pure state, too costly for 
that purpose. | 

For the above reasons, the formative process 
in plaster itself, of the more refined class of 
sculpture, to a greater extent than has been 
usual here, may be worthy of some considera- 
tion, more especially when taken in connexion 
with the two examples which have been cited 
above of modern sculptors of eminence who 
have adopted this method, at least in some of 
their Works. Could we unfold the scroll of 
ancient’ art-processes, it seems probable’ the 
practice of these artists would find its prototype 
among the Greeks, both in their own country, 
and in Rome, where also they were so much 
employed in the production of beautiful statues. 

It must, indeed, be acknow to be quite 
possible to execute, ab initio, a statue in 
plaster without any preparatory clay model, 
although it is a process not usual iu this country. 
The first objection which is likely to be raised 
against this is that it might lead to, and super- 
induce presumably, a certain stiffness of cha- 
racter; and, indeed, this remark has been 
thrown out in reference to the statue of the 
Greek slave itself in respect of its having been 
prepared for in this manner.’ If, however, this 
comment can in any degree justly rest on this 
figure, it may more fairly be laid to the account 
of the pose adopted, of firmly leaning on one 
hand, rather than to the mode in which the 
model for it was executed; for there exists no 
inherent reason whatever why plaster should 
not be worked as freely asclay. In this respect 
a reference to the practice of the decorative 
architectural plasterman of former days may 
be to the purpose. In years gone by, his art 
had a much freer range than at present, when 
it does not extend much beyond the running of 
mouldings, and the affixing of decorative por- 
tions cast in moulds, and, therefore, 
exactly repeated, whereas, in earlier dates of his 
practice, of which there are fine examples still 
extant in this country, much of these orna- 
mental details were handwork, executed in the 
freest manner in wet plaster, and with excellent 
effect; on the walls and ceilings of which they 
form the decoration, and, after a fashion, 
which bears somewhat the same relation to the 
more mechanical process that ornamental works 
in wrought iron bear to those that are cast. 
These examples of the skill of the worker in 
plaster, may well, in their happy and free effect, 
bear witness to the easy and natural appear- 
ance of which this mode of working this 
material is capable. 

More closely, however, to the subject of 
making statues in plaster, a sufficient evidence 
on this point is readily furnished . by the 
statuettes of Pradier thus produced, among 
the eminent qualities of which may be recog- 
nised a remarkable freedom of line and eontour 
as far as possible removed from any stiffness or 
constraint. In Florence, possibly, Mr. Hiram 
Powers did not find the Italian plaster so tract- 
able and compliant as that of Paris, and he had 
‘maybe a greater difficulty in producing on it 
trnve and even surface, and accordingly he 
said to have invented special tools 
attainment of-this object. Of t 
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through them, leaving acute edges which planed 
off all irregularities, while their even 
at the same time controlled their action on the 
faces of the plaster over which they were 
worked. 

However, in general practice it scarcely 
appears that such special implements are 
requisite, the usual marble rasps used for 
working marble statues, which are of great 
variety of form, being all-sufficient. And at 
the same time, the employment of these 
possesses this advantage, that, by their means, 
no form can be made in the plaster model that 
cannot with the same description and pattern 
of tool be exactly and faithfully rendered in 
the marble: which, on the other hand, is not 
the case with the modelling tool working on the 
clay, which implement is often of quite a 
different section and quality of form from the 
marble rasp, and thus this diversity has to be 
allowed for in the transference of the contour 
and surface thus produced into the marble. On 
the contrary, in working the plaster model with 
the same description of tool as that with 
which the future marble is to be wrought and 
finished, no translation will be requisite, but the 
exact same phrases of form will be retained. 
Plaster of Paris, after the few minutes which 
it takes in setting from its creamy state into a 
solid substance, may be worked much like soft 
stone, and if allowed to dry first, in just the 
same manner as Bath stone when fresh from the 
quarry, which, indeed, at that time is scarcely 
harder. At the same time, of course, it 
possesses this vast advantage over any kind of 
stone in the making of a pre model, in 
that it allows so readily and perfectly of being 
added to as well as reduced. 

The following may be enumerated as some 
of the advantages presented by the process of 
preparing, or, at any rate, of fully completing, 
in plaster, a model from a statue. In the first 
place, it does not require, like a clay model, to 
be kept moist by sprinkling with water, or by 
means of being covered up with damp cloths 
after work, which are apt to injure the surface ; 
but, on the other hand, it may be left always 
uncovered, and ready to be looked at and worked 
at atany time. A model in plaster is not liable 
toshrink by omission of attention to keepit moist, 
or to detriment by being damped too much. 
It is not subject to any subsidence or change 
or depreciation of form; nor will it suffer from 
frost on any chance occasion of winter rudely 
invading the studio in which it is being executed. 
It is also much less ponderous than aclay model, 
and much more easily moved from one part of 
the studio to another, so as to obtain variety of 
view, light, and elevation, so as to enable it to 
be placed under conditions similar in these 
respects to the position the completed marble 
work is destined to occupy, facilities which are 
of the greatest eventual value during the pro- 
duction of a preparatory model. All the above 
considerations are of practical worth, and when 
taken in conjunction with the fact of the light 
tint of plaster resembling the general hue of 
marble, may well invite attention to the above 
subject, and especially to the finishing of the 
plaster form completely before its transference 
to the beautiful material in which it may last 
for ages. 

One objection not unlikely to present itself to 
those not conversant with all the qualities of 
plaster should not be overlooked, namely, that 
which may be su in its use to exist in the 
presumed difficulty in making the fresh plaster 
thoroughly adhere to the old, so as not to scale 
off in the process of after-work. To meet this 
comment, without referring to the success of 
Pradier and Powers in this operation, it may be 
enough to say that in the recommendation made 
to use sharp marble rasps in working the 
plaster, provision is made for exactly that 
quality of surface to which fresh-mixed 
adheres most readily and tightly ; and if, instead 


of a spatula being used to put it on with, in its] i 


creamy state, a brush is employed, and it be, as 
it were, painted on, it will enter readily into all 
the scratches made by the rasp, and become 
intimately united, and almost 
with the under-substance: insomuch that when 
the fresh plaster is perfectly set, it will bear to 
be worked without any separation taking place ; 
or, in any case, if by accident any small portion 
is detached, that may be worked over again 
with the rasp, painted over again with fresh 
creamy plaster, until the surface is quite even, 
solid, and sati ; 

It has been a 
gomplexion of the usual stages of a work of 


sculpture, from its commencement to its com- 





surfaces pletion, that “ Clay is Life, Plaster Death, and 


Resurrection”! and this presents a 
certain truth, namely, that a model has a better 
in clay than in aie se indeed, 
in compari ta , ‘ 
cemeuam, pons ket ede, aE 
however, that, while this is a flattering advan- 
tage to the clay model itself, yet, when regarded 
merely as a preparation for the fature marble, 
it changes its character, and becomes, instead, 
a disadvantage, inasmuch as it cajoles. Whereas, 
on the other hand, plaster being a material 
which has nothing specious in its appearance to 


blunt criticism, and lead the eye to overlook |i 


faults, this very shortcoming in good effect is a 
real benefit in no mean degree, as calculated 
rather to invite attention to any defects which 
may exist in the design or execution, insomuch 
that their being remedied before transference 
into marble becomes thereby a more likely con- 
sequence. Thus, also, it follows that if the 
plaster model, which palliates no errors, be 
wrought so as to give satisfaction, by so much 
the more is it likely to do so in the most 
exquisite natural material, statuary marble, 
which kind Nature has provided for the delight 
of lovers of sculpture. 

The above remarks, which are not the result 
of mere hypothesis or theory, illustrate one 
province of workmanship which bas come under 
the notice of the writer in actual practice, and, 
as such, we offer them to the sculptural world 
for such value as, on due consideration, they 
may be found to possess. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 
It is almost a pity, as we have said before, 


that the theory of a collection of sketches and | dra 


studies for the winter exhibition of this societ 
is not carried out in practice. One may Reso 4 
certainly, at the quantity of highly-finished 
work which some of the members contrive to 
exhibit in the year; but the result is only a 


repetition of the summer exhibition; whereas | i 
an exhibition really composed of studies and |i 


first thoughts would have a quite different kind 
of interest and instructiveness. Here and there 
we do find work of this kind sent, but in the 
main the character of the winter exhibition is 
undistinguished from that of the summer one. 
The present exhibition is not quite one of the 
best we have seen. There is one contributor of 
considerable power whom we do not remember 
here before,—-Herr Adolf Menzel, who dates from 
Berlin. “The Pulpit in the Town Church at 
Innsbruck ” (28) is really an interior view of 
some extent, and comprising a number of 
figures, the whole, though on a very small scale, 
painted with great power and depth of effect; 
and the same qualities of execution characterise 
his other contribution, “ Suspicion” (363), a 
somewhat melodramatic figure of a man looking 
up and half-drawing a . Judging from 
these works, Herr Menzel is likely to prove an 
uisition if he continues to contribute. 
Another rather interesting item is the 
ance of an old friend,—Sir John Gilbert,—in a 
new line of subject,—an illustration of a scene 
from “Roderick Random” (178); this comes 


under the category of studies, and a very. 
eriati “ge! 








wing like Mr. Waterlow’s “Showery 
Weat (173), which is real nature and real 
water-colour, not nature “ idyllised” out of all 





her force and freshness. 
Among of a high class ma 
be mentioned . T. J. Watson's “ Silver 


Birches” (88) and “ Copse-cutting” (105). 
These combine powerful and natural Sone 
with an entire absence of or over- 
finish, which may be said to represent almost 
the perfection of style for the use of water- 
colours in Both these, it is true, are 
rather foreground landscapes (the distance being 
shut out by trees and underwood) than landscape 


in the i sense. Mr. Thornwaite’s “ Sun- 
shine” (104) is a large and highly-finished 
wing, in which the and figures 


teristic effort to render the poetry of nature, 
and to achieve a pm ee ge in which the 
mechanism the is almost entirely 
we see the results without 

them forced 
upon our notice. “ Warkworth Castle” (385) 
is a masterpiece in rea 8 3 the old proverb, 
hardly be better 

illustrated ; the om = ie bear the closest 
all the little details 

of the laying out of the farm grounds, even, in 
i there is not a 
realism, not a 
which the delicate 







offers | other landscapes, Mr. Matthew Hale’s “ Bolton 


24) is a triumph in its way. It 
is a rather small drawing of what old poets 
would have called “a sylvan ” in which 
the windings of the river and the 
contours of the hills and woods from point to 
point, so that we feel as if we could walk through 
. drawing that must be carefully 
me how cae —s. 
in every t. . Myre 
Close of a Wet Day,” and “ Study 


i 
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Coliseum ” (306) and other sketches illustrating 
be rey me of Rome; a 
Norman Tayler’s “ ” (landscape 
figures, ) Mrs. Al *s “Vernal Oak- 
leaves” (825); and Mrs. i's splendid 
studies of “ Poppies,” and “ Hollyhocks ” 
(122, 125). 





TWO MUSEUMS IN ALNWICK CASTLE. 


PRoBABLY a very limited number of anti- 
quaries were aware, recently,’ that 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland is the 
fortunate possessor of two very interesting and 
representative museums, carefully arranged 
and displayed in the historic castle at Alnwick, 
which has been for so long a period the home 
of his ancestors. Now, however, that compre- 
hensive and detailed of these two 
great and valuable collections have been pre- 
pared by competent authors, and printed and 
illustrated at considerable cost by the owner, 
who has enhanced his liberal 
archeology by judiciously distributing the 
copies of the catalogue among public libraries 
and societies, and in quarters where they are 
sure to be duly appreciated, we to give 
our readers a short account of tha tensa 
contents of the respective museums. Taking 
the Egyptian Museum as containing the relics 
of the greatest antiquity, for the present, and 
reserving for future consideration the equally 
important collection of British and Roman 
antiquities which compose the other museum, 
we may compliment Dr. Samuel Birch, of the 
British Museum, for the very instructive cata- 
logac * which he has written of objects with 
which his long acquaintance with similar anti- 
quities in the British Museum has rendered 
him perfectly famliar. This collection, probably 
the largest in England after that preserved in 
our national collection, was originally formed 
by Algernon, fourth duke of Northumberland, 
who, when enjoying the dignity of Baron 
Prudhoe, prior to his accession to the dukedom 
in 1847, had spent some years in the land of the 

Nile, visiting and examining most of the prin- 
cipal historic and templar sites and notable 
monuments, and giving much time and thought 
to the elucidation of the language, chronology, 
and history of E The acquisitions then 
made by Duke Algernon form the nucleus of 
the present museum of Egyptian objects at 
Alnwick, to which subsequent additions were 
made, when the opportunities afforded by the 
sale of Salt’s collection in 1835, and Burton’s 
in the following year arose. Some idea of the 
historic and antiquarian value of this col- 
lection may be —- from the fact that 
the late Sir Wilkinson published 
several of the more important historical monu- 
ments in his great work the “ Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,”’ and Pro- 
fessor Lepsius drew much information from. 
the"inscribed scarabei and other relics for his 
“ Kénigsbuch.” ing to the learned 
author, who has arranged the objects in the 
catalogue in a classification which enables the 
student to turn at once to the section which he 
desires to study, the museum contains several 
works of art of historical value and specimens 
of sculpture of the earliest and best period of 
Egyptian art, conve an excellent impres- 
sion to the beholder of their peculiarity and 
importance. The antiquities of Egypt, here so 
well and so re 
fact of being under the influence of a favourable 
climate, which has done no harm to the most 
tender relics and le materials. These, 
if exposed to colder and more humid atmo- 
spheres, would long since have crumbled away 
and disa . Another fact which explains 
ina great degree the preservation of so varied 
an assemblage of artistic relics is that common 
objects of domestic life, as well as objects of a 
purely sepulchral and mortuary nature, have 
been deposited from three to five thousand 
years ago in the deep silence of rock-hewn 
underground tombs, whith heve stored up, as 








it were, and preserved for intelligent study | large 


to-day, not only things made of stone and 
precious metal, but even animal and vegetable 
substances; for instance, the dried pome- 
granates, and the inscribed linen mummy cloth, 


after the inhumation of three or four thousand | prised 


years, are in much the same condition as when 


‘Al mice Dake of 
L., LL.D., F.8.A., 
1 Antiquities in the 








i of the Collection of 


pious hands first 


of | in age from the seventh to the twelfth century 


ted,owe much to the | they 
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deposited them in their hiding- 
places. It has also to be borne in mind, we ave 
told, that, after all, only a small ion of 
antiquity of any nation, however much civilised 
it may have been, remains from which we may 
conjecturally reconstruct its domestic and 
political condition; and the most extensive 
collection of relics consists but of scraps of a 
vast and changing civilisation rescued from 
oblivion. 
The classification which the author has 
adopted, reduces the miscellaneous objects 
to an order which enables the reader to form 
a definite conception of the correlative import- 
ance of them in regard to the reconstruction of 
an Egyptian era. The first, and one of the 
greatest divisions, is that of the figures of the 
deities who make up the Pantheon of Egypt’s 
mythology. These figures consist of representa- 
tions of gods, each one with his proper emblems 
and attributes, or in his conventional attitude, 
made of metal, stone, wood, or porcelain, ranging 


B.C. Many are exquisitely carved in materials 
of difficult manipulation, thus indicating the 
height to which the sculptor and carver 
brought their respective arts at this remote 
period. Some of the golden and silver figures 
are solid; others, made of thin foil, have rings 
attached to them whereby they were strung 
upon necklaces placed upon the richer kind of 
mummies. Particular substances appear to 
have been adopted for particular deities; thus 
Amen-Ra, Osiris, Isis, and Horus are rare in 
porcelain, but common in bronze; the triple 
god, Ptah-Socharis-Osiris, and Shu or Sos, occur 
in porcelain only. A figure of Nefer-Tum, a 
Memphite deity, in white stone, 7 in. high, is of 

t rarity (No. 43 in the catalogue), from the 
act of its containing an inscription in which 
the names of Thothmes III. of the eighteenth, 
and Rameses IV. of the twenty-eighth dynasty, 
are found. No connexion of these two widely- 
separated monarchs is known to have existed, 
except in this one instance. The bronze figure 
of Osiris (No. 163); the tablet containing 
figures of Harpachrat or Harpocrates and the 
Goddess Sechet, of Aithiopic work of the Roman 
period, perhaps representing an emperor adoring 
the goddess, in calcareous stone, 10} in. high 
(No. 273) ; and the inscribed figure of Bes, dedi- 
cated by King Sieshank, of the twenty-second 
dynasty, to Isis, in arragonite, 8} in. high 
(No. 313), are worthy of notice in this 
section. 

Next to the worship of the many gods came 
the veneration of sacred animals, such as the 
cynocephalus, ape, lion, bull, cat, sphinx, 
jackal, calf, ram, hawk, ibis, duck, vulture, 
crocodile, urseus snake, scarabzeus, , and 
frog. It is curious, however, that the creature 
which was considered sacred in one town would 
perhaps be neglected or despised in a neighbour- 
ing locality. The origin of this topical worship 
and abhorence of animals is undetermined, but 
bas been referred to the archaic period of the 
second d , when one of the monarchs is 
believed to have introduced it into Egypt. 
Some light has, however, been thrown upon 
the obscure question of animal worship by dis- 
coveries at Serapeum, where the bu‘l Apis 
is called the avatar or second and re d life 
of Ptah, the local and tutelary deity of Memphis. 
These animals in lifetime were oracular in 
districts where their cult was established, and 
spent a happy existence in the courts of 
temples under the care of the prophets and 
priests, certain revenues being devoted to pro- 
viding them with fitting sustenance, and even 
with suitable mates. ter death they were 
mummied. Their figures in coloured porcelains, 
slate, basalt, bronze, sycamore wood, steatite, 
carnelian, lapis-lazuli, jasper, green felspar, and 
other substances have been carefully arranged 
in glass cases by Dr. Birch at Alnwick in the 
room which contains the Duke’s Egyptian 
Museum. 

The section devoted to a consideration of 
kings and noble personages, although not a 
one in point of numbers me A tpeos 

urally be the case, for the transpo one 
ee mnmnens is manifestly more difficult 
than that of ie gure “ye ee to 
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in Egyptian fine arts as early as 
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cut from solid blocks, and although occasionally 
represented completely carved, they generally 
have the parts between the legs and arms and 
body left solid, and are furnished with plinths 
up the back, thus partaking degree, of 

Another 


, im some 
the nature of a double bas-relief. 
remarkable feature in the art of the Egyptian 
statuary is that walking have always 
the left foot advanced, and all figures, except of 
children, are furnished with drapery. There 
are but few conventional attitudes, and in bas- 
reliefs the figures are rather salient, and nearly 
always in profile. Portraiture, or rather Iconic 
statuary, was in use at all times. Distinct 
canons of simple proportion are known, which 
furnish diacritical marks to the antiquary, 
whereby he may determine, within certain 
limits, the age of the monument. The oldest 
canon is in subdivisions of 4 ft. or 4 ft.,—this 
is of the third dynasty; the twelfth and thir- 
teenth dynasty made the height eighteen half- 
feet, and the canon of the twentieth dynasty 
divided the whole height of the statue into 
twenty-one parts. All this has been carefully 
examined by the late Joseph Bonomi, an archi- 
tect whose loveof Egyptian antiquities especially 
fitted him for successful research into this in- 
teresting technical subject. The steatite monu- 
ment, representing King Amenophis I. and his 
Queen Aahmes-Neferari (No. 495); the im- 
perfect figure of King Amenophis IT]. (No. 496) ; 
the fragment containing a likeness of Queen 
Hatasu, the warlike sister of the illustrious 
Thothmes III., marching with the victorious 
army of Egypt, which conquered Syria and 
Palestine, advanced the power of Egypt to the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, extracted 
tribute from Assyria and Babylon, and visited 
Somali and Socotra to collect guns, spices, and 
cosmetics (No. 500); the statue of Ptahmeri, 
high priest of Amen (No. 508); the fine black 
granite statue of Paser, a prince, monarch, and 
governor of a district in the time of Rameses II. 
(No. 511); and some others in the section, are 
enriched with inscriptions which claim the atten- 
tion of the historian and philologist. 
Architectural objects, the next in order, are 
very few, but there is a remarkable bronze 
corbel, 1 ft. 54 in. long, 44 in. high, and 3 in. 
wide, having in front a lion couchant in a niche. 
This has formed part of a monument, but of 
what kind is unknown. It is hollow inside, and 
was probably cast with a core. Furniture was 
a special development of ancient Egyptian fine 
art. The inscribed head-rests like diminutive 
crutches, inscribed legs of chairs made of ebony, 
and fragments of inlaid work, serve to show 
how elaborate must have been the movables in 
the rich man’s house in the time of the Pharaohs. 
Objects of personal adornment were lavishly 
bestowed in the decoration of the mummy, 
before it was laid to its final rest in the gaily- 
coloured coffins, richly inscribed with extracts 
from the “Funeral Ritual.” Head-dresses, 
wigs, skull-caps, collars, chains, necklaces, 
sashes, shoes and sandals, signet-rings in every 
kind of precious metal and stone, pastes, glass, 
and ornamental] leatherwork, are found in the 
tombs, and many very fine examples of these 
objects have been secured from time to time by 
the late Duke Algernon for the Alnwick Museum. 
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through them, leaving acute edges which planed 
off all irregularities, while their even surfaces 
at the same time controlled their action on the 
faces of the plaster over which they were 
worked. ‘ 

However, in general practice it scarcely 
appears that such special implements are 
requisite, the usual marble rasps used for 
working marble statues, which are of great 
variety of form, being all-sufficient. And at 
the same time, the employment of these 
possesses this advantage, that, by their means, 
no form can be made in the plaster model that 
cannot with the same description and pattern 
of tool be exactly and faithfully rendered in 
the marble: which, on the other hand, is not 
the case with the modelling tool working on the 
clay, which implement is often of quite a 
different section and quality of form from the 
marble rasp, and thus this diversity has to be 
allowed for in the transference of the contour 
and surface thus produced into the marble. On 
the contrary, in working the plaster model with 
the same description of tool as that with 
which the future marble is to be wrought and 
finished, no translation will be requisite, but the 
exact same phrases of form will be retained. 
Plaster of Paris, after the few minutes which 
it takes in setting from its creamy state into a 
sulid substance, may be worked much like soft 
stone, and if allowed to dry first, in just the 
same manner as Bath stone when fresh from the 
quarry, which, indeed, at that time is scarcely 
harder. At the same time, of course, it 
possesses this vast advantage over any kind of 
stone in the making of a preparatory model, in 
that it allows so readily and perfectly of being 
added to as well as reduced. 

The following may be enumerated as some 
of the advantages presented by the process of 
preparing, or, at any rate, of fully completing, 
in plaster, a model from a statue. In the first 
place, it does not require, like a clay model, to 
be kept moist by sprinkling with water, or by 
means of being covered up with damp cloths 
after work, which are apt to injure the surface ; 
but, on the other hand, it may be left always 
uncovered, and ready to be looked at and worked 
at atany time. A model in plaster is not lable 
toshrink by omission of attention tokeepit moist, 
or to detriment by being damped too much. 
It is not subject to any subsidence or change 
or depreciation of form; nor will it suffer from 
frost on any chance occasion of winter rudely 
invading the studio in which it is being executed. 
It is also much less ponderous than aclay model, 
and much more easily moved from one part of 
the studio to another, so as to obtain variety of 
view, light, and elevation, so as to enable it to 
be placed under conditions similar in these 
respects to the position the completed marble 
work is destined to occupy, facilities which are 
of the greatest eventual value during the pro- 
duction of a preparatory model. All the above 
considerations are of practical worth, and when 
taken in conjunction with the fact of the light 
tint of plaster resembling the general hue of 
marble, may well invite attention to the above 
subject, and especially to the finishing of the 
plaster form completely before its transference 
to the beautiful material in which it may last 
for ages. 

One objection not unlikely to present itself to 
those not conversant with all the qualities of 
plaster should not be overlooked, nameiy, that 
which may be supposed in its use to exist in the 
presumed difficulty in making the fresh plaster 
thoroughly adhere to the old, so as not to scale 
off in the process of after-work. To meet this 
comment, without referring to the success of 
Pradier and Powers in this operation, it may be 
enough to say that in the recommendation made 
to use sharp marble rasps in working the 
plaster, provision is made for exactly that 
quality of surface to which fresh-mixed plaster 
adheres most readily and tightly ; and if, instead 
of a spatula being used to put it on with, in its 
creamy state, a brush is employed, and it be, as 
it were, painted on, it will enter readily into all 
the scratches made by the rasp, and become 
intimately united, and almost homogeneous, 
with the under-substance: insomuch that when 
the fresh plaster is perfectly set, it will bear to 
be worked without any separation taking place ; 
or, in any case, if by accident any small portion 
is detached, that part may be worked over again 
with the rasp, and painted over again with fresh 
creamy plaster, until the surface is quite even, 
solid, and satisfactory. 

It has been a phrase in regard to the different 
gomplexion of the usual stages of a work of 
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sculpture, from its commencement to its com- 
pletion, that “ Clay is Life, Plaster Death, and 
Marble Resurrection’’! and this presents a 
certain truth, namely, that a model has a better 
appearance in clay than in plaster, which, indeed, 
in comparison, possesses but a dry, hungry, and 
uninteresting aspect. It has to be remembered, 
however, that, while this is a flattering advan- 
tage to the clay model itself, yet, when regarded 
merely as a preparation for the fature marble, 
it changes its character, and becomes, instead, 
a disadvantage, inasmuch as it cajoles. Whereas, 
on the other hand, plaster being a material 
which has nothing specious in its appearance to 
blunt criticism, and lead the eye to overlook 
faults, this very shortcoming in good effect is a 
real benefit in no mean de , as calculated 
rather to invite attention to any defects which 
may exist in the design or execution, insomuch 
that their being remedied before transference 
into marble becomes thereby a more likely con- 
sequence. Thus, also, it follows that if the 
plaster model, which palliates no errors, be 
wrought so as to give satisfaction, by so much 
the more is it likely to do so in the most 
exquisite natural material, statuary marble, 
which kind Nature has provided for the delight 
of lovers of sculpture. 

The above remarks, which are not the result 
of mere hypothesis or theory, illustrate one 
province of workmanship which bas come under 
the notice of the writer in actual practice, and, 
as such, we offer them to the sculptural world 
for such value as, on due consideration, they 
may be found to possess. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


It is almost a pity, as we have said before, 
that the theory of a collection of sketches and 
studies for the winter exhibition of this society 
is not carried out in practice. One may marvel, 
certainly, at the quantity of highly-finished 
work which some of the members contrive to 
exhibit in the year; but the result is only a 
repetition of the summer exhibition; whereas 
an exhibition really composed of studies and 
first thoughts would have a quite different kind 
of interest and instructiveness. Here and there 
we do find work of this kind sent, but in the 
main the character of the winter exhibition is 
undistinguished from that of the summer one. 

The present exhibition is not quite one of the 
best we have seen. There is one contributor of 
considerable power whom we do not remember 
here before,—Herr Adolf Menzel, who dates from 
Berlin. “‘The Pulpit in the Town Church at 
Innsbruck ” (28) is really an interior view of 
some extent, and comprising a number of 
figures, the whole, though on a very small scale, 
painted with great power and depth of effect; 
and the same qualities of execution characterise 
his other contribution, “‘ Suspicion’”’ (363), a 
somewhat melodramatic figure of a man looking 
up and half-drawing a dagger. Judging from 
these works, Herr Menzel is likely to prove an 
acquisition if he continues to contribute. 
Another rather interesting item is the appear- 
ance of an old friend,—Sir John Gilbert,—in a 
new line of subject,—an illustration of a scene 
from “ Roderick Random” (178); this comes 
under the category of studies, and a very 
spirited and characteristic work it is; we 
may hope it is to be taken as a sign 
that the artist has at last recognised the 
fact that there may be too much of troopers 
and trumpeters, however dashingly drawn, and 
is going to put his great talents to somewhat 
more varied use than the constant repetition of 
one class of subject and of figure. Among 
other figure subjects Mr. Walter Duncan offers 
his ideas of “ Benedick”’ and “ Beatrice” (162, 
69), which we cannot accept as such; they 
are not sufficiently refined ; his study of a fine, 
if somewhat blowsy, young woman, under the 
title “ English Roses” (236), is marked by his 
characteristic power of hand. This artist con- 
tributes no less than fifteen drawings, some of 
them slight, all with something to look at in 
them; among these “In the Spring Time” 
(15) is a combination of a very fresh and true 
sketch of spring foliage and tones in a planta- 
tion, with figures of equal excellence in their 
way. Among the figure-subjects Mr. Radford, 
whose works we have generally found beauti- 
fully finished, but weak in sentiment, really 
commands admiration, in spite of the same kind 
of sentimentality, by the admirable drawing 
and pose of the two figures in “ Sympathy ” 
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(86). Mr. Tom Lloyd's ** Harvest Folk” 

is an example of a school in which the ai 
seems to be to blend the figures and lan 
into a unity of tone, by way of obtaining unit 
of sentiment; the picture is a blending of 
figures and landscape. Where such an attempt 
is carried as far as it is in this drawing, what- 
ever the beauty of feeling and of tone, which 
there undoubtedly is, the realism both of figures 
and landscape has to give way too much, and 
the result is a group of rather visionary rustics 
in an equally visionary landscape. The effort 
seems to be to raise an ordinary scene of field 
life into the region of ideal art, but we doubt 
if this is the way to achieve that end. The 
figures themselves must be striking and pathetic 
in character, and powerfully treated, to evoke 
our interest in them ; here they are not remark- 
able in themselves; it is only the light under 
which the whole group is seen which seems to 
give them an ideal interest which vanishes 
when we begin to study them closely. Of 
course there is a value in this class of art, but 
after seeing a good deal of it one finds the effect 
weakened, and we turn rather with refreshment 
to a drawing like Mr. Waterlow’s “ Showery 
Weather ”’ (173), which is real nature and rea! 
water-colour, not nature “ idyllised” out of all 
her force and freshness. 

Among landscapes of a very high class may 
be mentioned Mr. T. J. Watson's “ Silver 
Birches” (88) and “ Copse-cutting” (105). 
These combine powerful and natural effect, 
with an entire absence of hardness or over- 
finish, which may be said to represent almost 
the perfection of style for the use of water- 
colours in landscape. Both these, it is true, are 
rather foreground landscapes (the distance being 
shut ont by trees and underwood) than landscape 
in the widest sense. Mr. Thornwaite’s “ Sun- 
shine’’ (104) is a large and _ highly-finished 
drawing, in which the landscape and figures 
are beautifully composed, so to speak; but, 
here again we feel the loss of force from the 
desire to blend figures and landscape. The 
drawing is called “Sunshine,” but, really, the 
feeling and effect of strong sunshine are not 
init. Mr.*Alfred Hunt contributes eight draw- 
ings; of which the finest is ‘‘ Durham” (214) 
seen through mist lighted by the sun, the 
cathedral towers and the bridge forming merely 
faint silhouettes in the misty middle distance. 
The drawings contributed by Mr. Hunt this 
year are all strongly-marked by his charac- 
teristic effort to render the poetry of nature, 
and to achieve a manipulation in which the 
mechanism of the brush is almost entirely 
concealed, and we see the results without 
having the method of attaining them forced 
upon our notice. ‘“‘ Warkworth Castle” (385) 
is a masterpiece in this way; the old proverb, 
ars est celare artem, could hardly be better 
illustrated ; the drawing will bear the closest 
looking into; we can follow all the little details 
of the laying out of the farm grounds, even, in 
the middle distance, and yet there is not a 
touch of hardness or of mere realism, not 4 
square inch of the paper in which the delicate 
aérial modifications of tone in nature are not 
remembered and brought before us. The effort 
to avoid mere “ painting,’ however, leads, in 
some cases, to a want of force in foreground 
and middle distance, as in “ Eastwick Mill” 
(150), parts of which are exquisitely delicate, 
but which certainly wants force. “ Warkworth 
Castle’’ (101), on the other hand, is a very 
powerful study of a rain-cloud effect; and the 
comparison of this with the others before 
named emphasises what is one of the most 
delightful and remarkable qualities of Mr. 
Hunt’s work,—the total absence of mannerism 
or of repetition of favourite effects. Among 
other landscapes, Mr. Matthew Hale’s “ Bolton 
Abbey” (24) is a triumph in its way. It 
is a rather small drawing of what old poets 
would have called “asylvan scene,” in which 
we follow the windings of the river and the 
contours of the hills and woods from point to 
point, so that we feel as if we could walk through 
it. It is a drawing that must be carefully 
examined to realise how true and thoroughly 
considered it is in every point. Mr. Eyre 
Walker’s “Close of a Wet Day,” and “Study 
on the Greta” (290) are both admirable, the 
latter especially. Among other things to be 
singled out are Mr. A. Goodwin's ‘‘ Maidstone— 
Sunshine after rain’’ (368), a brilliant effect, 
recalling Turner's; Mr. Brierley’s “ “Tey 
Morning at Venice”; Mr. Glennie’s interesting 
studies of the “ Arch of Titus and the Forum 
(338); and the “Exterior Colonnade of the 
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Coliseum” (305) and other sketches illustrating 
the architectural hy of Rome; Mr. 
Norman Tayler’s “ Windfalls” (landscape with 
figures, 259); Mrs. Allingham’s “ Vernal Oak- 
leaves” (325) ; and Mrs. Angell’s splendid 
studies of “ Poppies,” and “ Hollyhocks” 
(122, 125). 








TWO MUSEUMS IN ALNWICK CASTLE. 


PROBABLY a very limited number of anti- 
quaries were aware, until very recently,’ that 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland is the 
fortunate possessor of two very interesting and 
representative museums, carefully arranged 
and displayed in the historic castle at Alnwick, 
which has been for so long a period the home 
of his ancestors. Now, however, that compre- 
hensive and detailed catalogues of these two 
great and valuable collections have been pre- 
pared by competent authors, and printed and 
illustrated at considerable cost by the owner, 
who has enhanced his liberal patronage of 
archeology by judiciously distributing the 
copies of the catalogue among public libraries 
and societies, and in quarters where they are 
sure to be duly appreciated, we propose to give 
our readers a short account of the principal 
contents of the respective museums. Taking 
the Egyptian Museum as containing the relics 
of the greatest antiquity, for the present, and 
reserving for future consideration the equally 
important collection of British and Roman 
antiquities which compose the other museum, 
we may compliment Dr. Samuel Birch, of the 
British Museum, for the very instructive cata- 
logue * which he has written of objects with 
which his long acquaintance with similar anti- 
quities in the British Museum has rendered 
him perfectly famliar. This collection, probably 
the largest in England after that preserved in 
our national collection, was originally formed 
by Algernon, fourth duke of Northumberland, 
who, when enjoying the dignity of Baron 
Prudhoe, prior to his accession to the dukedom 
in 1847, had spent some years in the land of the 
Nile, visiting and examining most of the prin- 
cipal historic and templar sites and notable 
monuments, and giving much time and thought 
to the elucidation of the language, chronology, 
and history of Egypt. The acquisitions then 
made by Duke Algernon form the nucleus of 
the present museum of Egyptian objects at 
Alnwick, to which subsequent additions were 
made, when the opportunities afforded by the 
sale of Salt’s collection in 1835, and Burton’s 
in the following year arose. Some idea of the 
historic and antiquarian value of this col- 
lection may be gathered from the fact that 
the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson published 
several of the more important historical monu- 
ments in his great work the “ Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” and Pro- 
fessor Lepsius drew much information from 
the’ inscribed scarabeei and other relics for his 
“ Kénigsbuch.” According to the learned 
author, who has arranged the objects in the 
catalogue in a classification which enables the 
student to turn at once to the section which he 
desires to study, the museum contains several 
works of art of historical value and specimens 
of sculpture of the earliest and best period of 
Egyptian art, conveying an excellent impres- 
sion to the beholder of their peculiarity and 
importance. The antiquities of Egypt, here so 
well and so typically represented,owe much to the 
fact of being under the influence of a favourable 
climate, which has done no harm to the most 
tender relics and perishable materials. These, 
if exposed to colder and more humid atmo- 
spheres, would long since have crumbled away 
and disappeared. Another fact which explains 
in a great degree the preservation of so varied 
an assemblage of artistic relics is that common 
objects of domestic life, as well as objects of a 
purely sepulchral and mortuary nature, have 
been deposited from three to five thousand 
years ago in the deep silence of rock-hewn 
underground tombs, which have stored up, as 
it were, and preserved for intelligent study 
to-day, not only things made of hard stone and 
precious metal, but even animal and vegetable 
substances ; for instance, the dried pome- 
granates, and the inscribed linen mummy cloth, 
after the inhumation of three or four thousand 
years, are in much the same condition as when 








* “Catalogue of the Collection of Egyptian Antiquities 
at Alnwick astle, belonging to his Grace the Duke 
Northumberland.’”’ By 8. Birch, D.C.L., LL.D., F.8.A., 
aeepee of the Egyptian and Oriental Antiquities in the 
British Museum, 





pious hands first deposited them in their hiding- 
places. It has also to be borne in mind, we are 
told, that, after all, only a small proportion of 
antiquity of any nation, however much civilised 
it may have been, remains from which we may 
conjecturally reconstruct its domestic and 
political condition; and the most extensive 
collection of relics consists but of scraps of a 
vast and changing civilisation rescued from 
oblivion. 

The classification which the author has 
adopted, reduces the miscellaneous objects 
to an order which enables the reader to form 
a definite conception of the correlative import- 
ance of them in regard to the reconstruction of 
an Egyptian era. The first, and one of the 
greatest divisions, is that of the figures of the 
deities who make up the Pantheon of Egypt's 
mythology. These figures consist of representa- 
tions of gods, each one with his proper emblems 
and attributes, or in his conventional attitude, 
made of metal, stone, wood, or porcelain, ranging 
in age from the seventh to the twelfth century 
B.C. Many are exquisitely carved in materials 
of difficult manipulation, thus indicating the 
height to which the sculptor and carver 
brought their respective arts at this remote 
period. Some of the golden and silver figures 
are solid; others, made of thin foil, have rings 
attached to them whereby they were strung 
upon necklaces placed upon the richer kind of 
mummies. Particular substances appear to 
have been adopted for particular deities; thus 
Amen-Ra, Osiris, Isis, and Horus are rare in 
porcelain, but common in bronze; the triple 
god, Ptah-Socharis-Osiris, and Shu or Sos, occur 
in porcelain only. A figure of Nefer-Tum, a 
Memphite deity, in white stone, 7 in. high, is of 
great rarity (No. 43 in the catalogue), from the 
fact of its containing an inscription in which 
the names of Thothmes III. of the eighteenth, 
and Rameses IV. of the twenty-eighth dynasty, 
are found. Noconnexion of these two widely- 
separated monarchs is known to have existed, 
except in this one instance. The bronze figure 
of Osiris (No. 163); the tablet containing 
figures of Harpachrat or Harpocrates and the 
Goddess Sechet, of Acthiopic work of the Roman 
period, perhaps representing an emperor adoring 
the goddess, in calcareous stone, 10} in. high 
(No. 273) ; and the inscribed figure of Bes, dedi- 
cated by King Sheshank, of the twenty-second 
dynasty, to Isis, in arragonite, 8} in. high 
(No. 313), are worthy of notice in this 
section. 

Next to the worship of the many gods came 
the veneration of sacred animals, such as the 
cynocephalus, ape, lion, bull, cat, sphinx, 
jackal, calf, ram, hawk, ibis, duck, vulture, 
crocodile, urseus snake, scarabzeus, toad, and 
frog. It is curious, however, that the creature 
which was considered sacred in one town would 
perhaps be neglected or despised in a neighbour- 
ing locality. The origin of this topical worship 
and abhorence of animals is undetermined, but 
bas been referred to the archaic period of the 
second dynasty, when one of the monarchs is 
believed to have introduced it into Egypt. 
Some light has, however, been thrown upon 
the obscure question of animal worship by dis- 
coveries at the Serapeum, where the bull Apis 
is called the avatar or second and repeated life 
of Ptah, the local and tutelary deity of Memphis. 
These animals in lifetime were oracular in the 
districts where their cult was established, and 
they spent a happy existence in the courts of 
temples under the care of the prophets and 
priests, certain revenues being devoted to pro- 
viding them with fitting sustenance, and even 
with suitable mates. After death they were 
mummied. Their figures in coloured porcelains, 
slate, basalt, bronze, sycamore wood, steatite, 
carnelian, lapis-lazuli, jasper, green felspar, and 
other substances have been carefully arranged 
in glass cases by Dr. Birch at Alnwick in the 
room which contains the Duke’s Egyptian 
Museum. 

The section devoted to a consideration of 
kings and noble personages, although not a 
large one in point of numbers (as would 
naturally be the case, for the transport of one 
heavy monument is manifestly more difficult 
than that of a thousand small objects), yields 
to none in point of interest, for in it are com- 
prised most of the historical relics. Statues 
appear in Egyptian fine arts as early as the 
third dynasty, and one figure in the Alnwick 
collection belongs to that remote period. It 


of| has been found that the method of making 


metal statuettes was to cast them in moulds 
over sand-cores; those of stone and wood were 











cut from solid blocks, and although occasionally 
represented completely carved, they generally 
have the parts between the legs and arms and 
body left solid, and are furnished with plinths 
up the back, thus partaking, in some degree, of 
the nature of a double bas-relief. Another 
remarkable feature in the art of the Egyptian 
statuary is that walking figures have always 
the left foot advanced, and all figures, except of 
children, are furnished with drapery. There 
are but few conventional attitudes, and in bas- 
reliefs the figures are rather salient, and nearly 
always in profile. Portraiture, or rather Iconic 
statuary, was in use at all times. Distinct 
canons of simple proportion are known, which 
furnish diacritical marks to the antiquary, 
whereby he may determine, within certain 
limits, the age of the monument. The oldest 
canon is in subdivisions of 4 ft. or + ft.,—this 
is of the third dynasty; the twelfth and thir- 
teenth dynasty made the height eighteen half- 
feet, and the canon of the twentieth dynasty 
divided the whole height of the statue into 
twenty-one parts. All this has been carefully 
examined by the late Joseph Bonomi, an archi- 
tect whose loveof Egyptian antiquities especially 
fitted him for successful research into this in- 
teresting technical subject. The steatite monu- 
ment, representing King Amenophis I. and his 
Queen Aahmes-Neferari (No. 495); the im- 
perfect figure of King Amenophis IIT. (No. 496) ; 
the fragment containing a likeness of Queen 
Hatasu, the warlike sister of the illustrious 
Thothmes III., marching with the victorious 
army of Egypt, which conquered Syria and 
Palestine, advanced the power of Egypt to the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, extracted 
tribute from Assyria and Babylon, and visited 
Somali and Socotra to collect guns, spices, and 
cosmetics (No. 500); the statue of Ptahmeri, 
high priest of Amen (No. 508); the fine black 
granite statue of Paser, a prince, monarch, and 
governor of a district in the time of Rameses II. 
(No. 511); and some others in the section, are 
enriched with inscriptions which claim the atten- 
tion of the historian and philologist. 
Architectural objects, the next in order, are 
very few, but there is a remarkable bronze 
corbel, 1 ft. 5} in. long, 44 in. high, and 3 in. 
wide, having in front a lion couchant in a niche. 
This has formed part of a monument, but of 
what kind is unknown. It is hollow inside, and 
was probably cast with a core. Furniture was 
a special development of ancient Egyptian fine 
art. The inscribed head-rests like diminutive 
crutches, inscribed legs of chairs made of ebony, 
and fragments of inlaid work, serve to show 
how elaborate must have been the movables in 
the rich man’s house in the time of the Pharaohs. 
Objects of personal adornment were lavishly 
bestowed in the decoration of the mummy, 
before it was laid to its final rest in the gaily- 
coloured coffins, richly inscribed with extracts 
from the “Funeral Ritual.’ Head-dresses, 
wigs, skull-caps, collars, chains, necklaces, 
sashes, shoes and sandals, signet-rings in every 
kind of precious metal and stone, pastes, glass, 
and ornamental] leatherwork, are found in the 
tombs, and many very fine examples of these 
objects have been secured from time to time by 
the late Duke Algernon for the Alnwick Museum. 
The necklaces are of interest for their pendants, 
in form of the pomegranate, figures of deities 
and hearts (Nos. 542-4); crocodiles, scarabs, 
and fruit (No. 545); jasper beads in form of 
Osiris, Harpocrates, and Bes ; hearts of carne- 
lian, sard, jasper, basalt, and steatite, scarabs 
carved in many kinds of precious stone, some 
having a hawk’s head in place of the usual 
insect’s head; a papyrus sceptre of green 
felspar (No. 687); flowers, cowroids, cylind- 
roids, and other forms, are met with in con- 
siderable array, and of more or less rarity. 
Some of the precious stone rings in this class 
are penannular, and their use is uncertain, but 
judging from some of the gold rings of this 
shape which are furnished with a small ring at 
each end to admit a cord or wire, they may have 
been earrings or pendants of necklaces if capped 
with gold. Their exact use, however, does not 
appear in the different representations of 
Egyptian dress which are met with on the 
monuments. The signets and finger-rings 
include several with royal and religious 
names. Thus, the goddess Mut, Ameno- 
phis II. of the eighteenth dynasty; Ameno- 
phis III., Ptah or Vulcan, Thothmes IIT. 
and IV., and Rameses II. of the nineteenth 
dynasty, are found on choice rings in this col- 
lection (case 19). Sandals, mirrors, cases for 
holding stibium, which was a cosmetic having 
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for its base a kind of sulphuret of antimony, 
employed by both sexes to impart brilliancy to 
the eye; combs, tweezers, razors, and other 
paraphernalia of the toilet abound. One fine 
stibium-case (No. 758) is formed from the tooth 
of the hippopotamus, an animal hunted by the 
ancient Egyptians, and at one time fairly nume- 
rous on the reedy banks of the Nile. The 
inscriptions upon some of these cases are of 
great interest. 

Searabei, either as bezels of rings or 
strung on mortuary necklaces, form an 
abundant feature in the Museum, as indeed in 
all Egyptian collections; for although perhaps 
the most mystical in its signification of all 
Egyptian emblems, it is certainly the most 
common object of Nilotic antiquity. Hence its 
frequent imitation by the modern Arab, who 
is generally too successful in palming off his 
spurious manufactures upon the credulous. 
But the scarabs in the Alnwick Museum were 
acquired before this nefarious art began to 
flourish, and the same may be said of the 
scarabs in the British Museum, and thus a 
study of these two extensive repositories of 
inscribed scarabai will impart a truer technical 
knowledge of Egyptian historic art than the 
examination of numberless collections formed 
after the practice of manufacturing antiquities 
had become rife in Egypt, and thus far sullied 
the genuine character of the collections, which 
they too often injure by their presence. Apart 
from the names of deities upon these symbolical 
cbjects, many names of monarchs of remote 
dynasties are found inscribed upon them. They 
are chiefly of the soft soap-stone or steatite of 
native occurrence, glazed ; some, however, are 
of green felspar, blue glass, porcelain, and other 
materials. One very remarkable object in this 
class is like two frogs united together, and 
inscribed on the base with a winged urzeus, the 
emblem of a goddess. The frog appears rarely 
in the hieroglyphics, and then is uscd as a 
determinative sign of the goddess Heg or Hega, 
wife of Khnum, the creator of mankind. This 
little object in light-blue porcelain is only one- 
fourth of an inch long. Another very archaic 
scarab (No. 923) is inscribed with the name of 
Saafra, Kefren, or Chabryes, a king of the fourth 
dynasty, successor to Cheops, and builder of the 
Second Pyramid. The object is, however, not 
necessarily contemporary with the king whose 
name it bears, for priests who carried out the 
worship of the sanctified monarchs of the fourth 
dynasty were attached to these duties until a 
late period in Egyptian history. Another 
amulet (No. 925) bears the name of an early 
monarch, apparently of the fifth dynasty. King 
Tancheres, of the same dynasty, is recorded by 
name on the following scarab. Scarab No. 1,030 
is of historical value, as affording material, by 
its long inscription, for placing the date of King 
Amenophis III. at about 1300 B.C. These 
scarabs, of which we have mentioned a few im- 
portant examples, number upwards of five 
hundred. Passing over several interesting 
objects, mention must be made of a fine opaque 
blue glass vase, nearly 3 in. high (No. 1,403), 
in shape of the Greek oxybaphon, the use of 
glass in Egypt being as old as the twelfth 
dynasty, if not earlier. 

Of the class of vegetable substances, good 
examples are preserved at Alnwick of dates, 
corn, figs, seeds, barley bread, grapes, and 
pomegranates. The weapons in the museum 
consist of inscribed batons of sycamore wood, a 
dagger inscribed with the name of Thotmes III., 
and other daggers of bronze, a bow, reed arrows, 
and bronze arrow-heads. Among the writing 
utensils is the inscribed cedar-wood pallet 
(No. 1,451) of Ptah-meri, or Meri-en-ptah, a 
scribe of the royal treasures; some papyri, and 
a memorandum-book, or pygillaria, of the Greek 
period, are worthy of notice. The ornamental 
boxes of wood, thickly covered with tempera 
painting, are rare and choice, forming, as they 
do, fine examples of the joiner’s or cabinet- 
maker's art of three thousand years ago. The 
use of the lock was unknown at this period, but 
a fastening was effected by means of two studs 
one on the lid, the other near it on the 
box, and by tying a cord tightly round these 
studs, and then sealing the knot, the contents 
were made secure from surreptitious handling. 

These boxes are generally rectangular, some- 
times enriched with recurved cornices, and, if 
—_ pe aepalche ¥- purposes, painted elaborately 
eee areas vory slips, and ebony inlaid 
&*488, ivory, or porcelain, are not of un- 
common use for boxes. One rare specimen, 
unlike the usual form of sliding lid, has a hinge 
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of cylindrical shape cut out of the solid wood, 
like the modern snuff-box. Of two fine boxes 
with pent-roofs (Nos. 1,459-1,460), Dr. Birch 
gives a lengthy account, the inscriptions with 
which they are enriched being of considerable 
importance. : 
The tools are puny and apparently of little 
real use as tools; it is far more reasonable to 
suppose them to have been made for mortuary 
rather than practical purposes. Still, their 
forms, and the inscriptions they carry, invest 
them with an interesting character. Human 
mummies do not occur in the Alnwick Museum, 
but there are several mummies of cats, one of 
the jackal of Anubis, and one of the Ibis, or 
messenger bird, sacred to Thoth. Some frag- 
ments of the inscribed linen bandages of 
mummies have vignettes and the text of certain 
chapters derived from the Funereal Ritual or 
“ Book of the Dead.” Many of these texts are 
of high value to the student of the hieroglyphics 
and the philology of Egypt on account of their 
containing variants and synonymous expressions 
which elucidate many obscure points in the 
language. The amulets and sepulchral scarabei 
must be passed by in a few words, although 
they are of great variety. The former class 
comprise pendants of various forms, beads, 
hearts, sceptres, the but or so-called Nilometer, 
pectoral plates, heads, flowers, cartouches, 
bugles, models of finger-rings, disks, vipers’ 
heads, feathers, collars, buckles, square and 
rectangular tablets, pillows, and levels or 
squares. In size they vary from 4 in. to 1 in, 
The workmanship is fine, and so strongly 
marked with technical Egyptian treatment that 
the eye soon begins to be able to distinguish the 
peculiar, but undefinable, character of the work 
from that of any other people. The materials 
of which these minute objects are composed 
consist. of glass, porcelain, steatites of various 
colours, felspar, lapis-lazuli, burnt jasper, black 
oloidian stone, serpentine, cornelian of several 
shades, hematite, schist, basalt, sard, and other 
hard substances native in, or foreign to, 
Egyptian quarries. The sepulchral scarabei, 
of different style and character to the scarabs 
used as seals, stamps, or rings, were deposited 
with mummies, and are of very remote anti- 
quity, the chapter of the ritual with which 
they are inscribed being attributed to the 
earliest period of Egyptian history, from the 
second to the fourth dynasty. These are 
generally from 2 in, to 3 in. long, and formed 
of steatites, felspars, jaspers, basalt, or serpen- 
tine. Many of them introduce the name of the 
deceased person for whom they were made into 
the formulary chapter inscribed upon them; 
others, however, are uninscribed, or have the 
conventional name ‘‘ Men.,”” which corresponds 
te the “‘ M. or N.” of our catechism for an un- 
knownname. The numerous class of sepulchral 
figures, found deposited in tombs, set in boxes, 
or strewn along the floor, is well represented 
in this collection, those of copper, ebony, and 
steatite being rare. They are generally made 
of glazed porcelain or clay, mostly of rude 
workmanship. In date they range from the 
eighteenth to the twenty-fifth dynasty. They 
are supposed to represent the deceased personage 
in a justified or Osirian form ; the sixth chapter 
of the Ritual, or some portion of it, being 
inscribed or painted upon them in horizontal 
or vertical columns. Good notices of these 
figures, and of the place they occupy in the 
religious practices of the Egyptians, is contained 
in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache,”’ 
1864, pp. 89-103 ; 1865, pp. 4-20, to which the 
attention of the student may be directed. Some 
of these little figures appear to have been taken 
from the tomb of Seti I., in the “ Biban-el- 
Moluk,” or “Tombs of the Kings” in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes. This important 
exposition of antiquities concludes with a long 
section of about fifty tablets in calcareous stone, 
and a few wooden tablets, a sepulchral altar, 
obelisk, pyramidion, sepulchral vases, cases, 


lamps, and miscellaneous or later objects. The- 


inscribed sepulchral tablets are treated in the 
most instructive manner and with great detail 
by the author, who, perhaps better than any 
Egyptologist who has yet set his mark upon the 
Temple of Fame, is able te explain the minute 
points of domestic and religious life which they 
silently, but not less on this account eloquently, 
illustrate, when they are brought under the eye 
of one who can read their inscriptions and 
decipher their peculiar 
ments as easily as 
of Northumberland is to be congratulated not 
only on the pessession of this representative 


ictorial and glyptic 
r. Birch. The Dake that in 





collection, but also on having secured the 
services of so dis an Egyptian archao. 
logist, and the lover of Nilotic antiquities ang 
philosophy will be, we have not the least doubt, 
delighted to find in this catalogue a compen- 
dious encyclopedia of a branch of archeology 
- which he would have to seek in vain else. 
where. 








THE AMALGAMATION OF THE WATER. 
COLOUR SOCIETIES. 


A curious little correspondence has recently 
been taking place in the Times in regard to the 
water - colour societies, which seems to be 
really a larger question than it is in the opinion 
of these writers. It appears that some time 
ago the Institute of Painters in Water-colourg 
endeavoured to procure an amalgamation with 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
Being unsuccessful, they opened negotiations 
with the Dudley Gallery, and a kind of partial 
amalgamation is the consequence. The desire 
of the Times and of its correspondents would 
appear to be that these societies should be 
united and should form a water-colour academy. 
We venture to think that the existing stato of 
affairs is much better for artists, for art, and 
for the people of this country. The mere fact 
that there exists a chief society, honoured by 
marks of distinction, small in numbers, and re- 
cruited from the best water-colour painters of the 
day, necessarily causes artists to be put on their 
mettle, so as to be admitted within the charmed 
circle. It may be said that even if the other 
societies were amalgamated with this society, 
the chief members of the new union might be 
distinguished from less noticeable artists as the 
R.A.s are from A.R.A.s and simple exhibitors 
at the Royal Academy exhibitions. But one 
of the things which most lovers of art deplore 
is the amount of rubbish that necessarily gets, 
by hook or by crook, into a large exhibition, and 
overwhelms much of the best work. Whena 
small and select society, such as the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-colours, exists, 
the exhibitions are necessarily on a high level; 
for a member to exhibit bad pictures lowers the 
tone of the whole exhibition, and therefore it 
is that the exhibitions of this society form the 
most delightful and most instructive exhibition 
of water-colours in the world. Accordingly, 
to have an aged and honoured society at the 
head of the water-colour societies seems to us 
distinctly to the advantage of English art. Uf 
course, we by no means say that we can go 
only to the exhibitions of this society for good 
water-colour drawings, but we repeat that we 
think it would serve no good purpose to have 
this exhibition, which retains so high an 
average character, lowered by the inferior 
works which must find their way into larger 
exhibitions. Moreover, a certain friendly 
rivalry between the older and the younger 
bodies is in itself healthy, and the management 
of each is certain to be kept more efficient by 
such a rivalry. Further than this, when there 
exists an old society, filled chiefly with veterans, 
the younger society naturally seeks out the 
rising painters, so that they may, as they 
frequently do, render the less select exhibitions 
noticeable by works not only fresh and vigorous 
in themselves, but having fresh interest to the 
public, by reason that their authors are less 
widely known. There is also another point to 
be noticed, and that is that, even supposing 
union of the several water-colour societies took 
place, there will always remain exhibitions of 
water-colours at the Royal Academy, at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and at the Suffolk-street 
Gallery, not. to mention the rooms of some 
well-known dealers in art. Therefore, when 
once such an a ion took place the 
probability would be that even more water 
colours would be exhibited elsewhere than 
is at present the case. Certainly, too, Te 
garded from the point of view of the 
amateur, such an mation would be 4 
distinct loss. One of the charms of the present 
water-colour exhibitions is that there at least 
some of the most refined and most pearerte 
ristic specimens of modern Engiish art can * 
seen in the quietness which ey cane 6 
every gallery, Nothing can we 
big hostile Reyes may be termed sew 
enjoyment than the throngs who crowd t ; 
rooms of Burlington House. Nor is the fac 

one age, and in another youth, 
wee beet re ee the least of the advan- 
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said that what may be called a Water-colour 
Academy would be able to establish a school 
for the teaching of water-colours. It may be a 
conservative sentiment; but we confess that we 
doubt if English water-colour art would be im- 
proved by such aschool. The English school 
of water-colour painters are supreme in their 
art, and we fail to see how it would gain 
by the establishment of such an academy. 
Moreover, in London at least, sufficient 
opportunities exist for the learning of art. 
There is the Royal Academy, and the Slade 
School at University College, and there is 
South Kensington, and the water-colour painter 
who would make a name for himself must 
finish his education, not in any school, but 
among the lanes of &.urrey and the valleys of 
Wales. Hence we cannot regret the failure 
to establish one large water-colour society. 
It is a mistake to suppose that English art 
would obtain from it either an immediate or a 
lasting benefit. 








THE NEW ACT ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
PROMISSORY NOTES, AND CHEQUES. 


BARREN as the recently ended session has 
seemed in general measures, it will be remem- 
bered as a noticeable one in regard to legal 
matters. We have already commented on the 
Settled Land Act, and shown how important a 
statute has thus been enacted. But there is 
also another Act well worthy of notice, which 
should be welcome to all men of business. We 
refer to the Bills of Exchange Act,—a measure 
of no striking general interest, but, as we have 
said, of great legal and commercial importance. 
When we consider how necessary it is that 
every business man should be acquainted at 
least with the outlines of the law relating to 
negotiable instruments, and when we recollect 
that hitherto this branch of law, like most 
others in this country, has had to be discovered 
in volumes of legal reports and text-books not 
of the smallest size, the cordial welcome which 
should be given to the new Act must be obvious. 
The Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, is but the 
short title to an “ Act to Codify the Law rela- 
ting to Bills of Exchange, Cheques, and Promis- 
sory Notes.”” The mere fact that a code of even 
a small and somewhat technical branch of law 
should at last have been enacted, would alone 
form a mark in our legal history, and will doubt- 
less in the future be noted as the commence- 
ment of an epoch which will in time see the 
whole of our law placed in a more systematic 
form than that of being embedded in innumer- 
able volumes of reports and hardly less yolu- 
minous text-books. Moreover, the fact that 
this particular bit of law which relates to what 
may be termed a limited class of negotiable in- 
struments has been the first to be codified, shows 
what has long been evident to careful observers, 
namely, the immense effect of English com- 
merce ard business upon our laws and upon law 
reform in general. It has not been the criminal 
law,—that which affects the lives and the pro- 
perty of the English people,—which has been 
first systematised, but a technical] branch of the 
law of contracts, which, in the main, and if we 
except that which relates to cheques, is almost 
wholly of interest to the business community. 
It would be out of place to specify other par- 
ticulars in which this effect of English com- 
merce is visible in the changes of English law, 
but we may mention one only which is connected 
to some extent with the present subject. Long 
before the provisions of the Judicature Act 
came into operation, by which judgment was 
allowed to be signed in a claim for a fixed sum 
if the debtor could not show a good ground of 
defence, this procedure had been in operation 
in regard to bills of exchange by the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1855, which formed the model 
for the more general procedure introduced in 

1873. Yet another circumstance stands out very 
clearly in relation to this new code, and of a 
very encouraging character. It is the effect of 
individual effort upon English law. Without 
the individual exertions of Sir James Stephen 
it would have been hopeless for some time to 
come to have expected a criminal code ; with- 
out the general effect of this judge’s labours 
and that of Mr. Pollock and others, it would 
hardly have been possible to have got a suffi- 
cient force of professional or public opinion in 
favour of the codification of English law. The 
triumph of individual energy is still more com- 
plete when we recollect that Mr. Chalmers, the 
draughtsman of the present Act, is likewise the 
author of a digest of the law of bills of ex- 
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change, which may be considered the precursor 
and cause of the present Act. 

To discuss minutely an Act which comprises 
100 sections, and which deals with a technical 
subject, would be impossible, but it may not be 
out of place to observe how far this new code 
conforms to the main principles which should 
be kept in mind by every draughtsman, namely, 
simplicity of language, clearness of expression, 
and harmonious arrangement of the subject 
matter. On the whole, there is but little fault 
to be found with the Act, though it seems that 
what may be called the table of definitions 
might have been enlarged so as to comprise at 
the beginning of the code all the definitions 
which are required for the purpose of the Act. 
The definitions are mostly comprised in section 
2, but we find them also scattered throughout 
the Act. Thus, the definition of “ British 
Islands”’ occurs in section 4, and “month” in 
section 14. Again, “‘ reasonable time” is twice 
defined, in sections 40 and 74; it would have 
been quite possible to have made one clear 
definition of this term at the beginning of the 
Act, in what we have already termed the table 
of definitions. So far as regards clearness of 
expression, we have hardly any adverse criti- 
cisms to make. There are many places where 
more happy expressions or more concise terms 
might have been used so as to make, if we may 
apply the epithet to a legal measure, the code 
more artistic. But the existing language is 
clear and not obscure, so that the same object 
is attained. Thereis, indeed, one section which 
will certainly puzzle both laymen and lawyers, 
namely, the first sub-section of section 74, which 
deals with cheques. It runs thus :—‘‘ Where a 
cheque is not presented for payment within a 
reasonable time of its issue, and the drawer or 
the person on whose account it is drawn, had the 
right at the time of such presentment as 
between him and the banker to have the cheque 
paid, and suffers actual damage through the 
delay, he is discharged to the extent of such 
damage, that is to say, to the extent to which 
such drawer or person is a creditor of such 
banker to a larger amount than he would have 
been had such cheque been paid.” The sen- 
tence is a great deal too long to be read without 
an effort, and length in such cases is no small 
cause of obscurity of meaning. But if we look 
closely at this section it is hardly possible to 
understand it. The first part clearly states that 
if a cheque is not presented within a reasonable 
time, and the drawer suffers damage, he is dis- 
charged to the extent of such damage. Thus, if 
A draws a cheque for 50l. in favour of B, and B, 
instead of presenting it at once, delays to do so, 
and meanwhile the banker on whom it is drawn 
fails and ultimately pays ten shillings in the 
pound, A suffers damage to the extent of 20/., 
having so much less cash with which to pay his 
cheque. Therefore, as to this amount he is 
discharged as regards B, the holder of the 
cheque, who did not present it within a reason- 
able time, and who must bear the consequences 
of his negligence. But the customer cannot be 
a creditor of the banker for more than the actual 
amount which the banker heldfor him. Yet the 
extent of such damage is stated by the section 
to be the larger amount to which the customer 
is a creditor of the banker in consequence of the 
non - presentment of the cheque in due time. 
There, no doubt, may be some explanation of 
the section, but it is obvious that it is obscurely 
drafted, and, as we have already said, obscurity 
in a legal and commercial code is a grave fault.* 








The Proposed Statue of Burns for 
London.—The statue of Robert Burns which 
Mr. J. G. Crawford, a retired Glasgow merchant, 
long resident in London, is desirous of erecting 
on the Victoria Embankment, with the sanction 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, will be 
entrusted to Sir John Steell, R.S.A., the 
sculptor of the statues of the poet recently 
erected in Dundee and New York. The London 
statue will (the Scotsman states) be of bronze, 
the pedestal being of Peterhead (red) granite, 
and it will be executed by Messrs. Macdonald, 
Field, & Co., of Aberdeen. The entire monu- 
ment will stand 16 ft. high, and is estimated to 
cost about 2,000. The proposed site is in that 
section of the gardens containing the statue of 
another eminent Scotsman,—Sir James Outram, 
between Westminster Bridge and Whitehall- 


place. 
* It may be useful to point out that there are now 











several handy editions of this Act to be purchased, 
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THE SITE OF THE 
ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


THE removal five years ago of Temple Bar 
gave the cowp de grace to a third clearance that 
within the last hundred years has been made in 
the eastern portions of the parish of St. Clement 
Danes. Through good and evil days Wren’s 
gateway had stood for more than two centuries. 
Its predecessor,—a wooden postern,—-figures in 
each of the older maps, including the first, of 
London; in the memory of living men there 
remained beneath its shadow an ancient bulk- 
shop said to date from the reign of King 
Henry VIII. The “ posts, rails, and a chain” 
mentioned by Strype, which separated the 
liberties of London and Westminster, are 
spoken of as “barram Novi Templi” in a grant 
of the 29th EdwardI. Thenceforward the Bar 
played its part in many a stirring scene of our 
home history. Witness to the funeral obsequies 
of the victor at Agincourt and of Elizabeth of 
York, it has been decorated in honour of the 
coronation processions of Anne Boleyn and 
Edward VI., of Mary and Elizabeth. Its head 
has reared above the flames and smoke of the 
bonfires which celebrated the discomfiture of 
the Rump Parliament, and those that blazed 
at the Protestant riots on each anniversary of 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession. Its pediment has 
frowned hideous with the heads and limbs of 
traitors. Nor was it without associations which 
appealed to emotions of another kind. Many 
atime in adverse days have England’s sweetest 
poet and her rugged, albeit tender- hearted, 
moralist passed friendless and unknown through 
its portal; as often have they in more prosperous 
times walked through it together to or from 
their chambers in the Fleet-street courts or the 
Temple. The remains of Reynolds, Nelson, 
Rennie, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Wellington 
were carried to St. Paul’s beneath that arch- 
way, through which, to the same cathedral, 
went the present heir-apparent to the crown 
and an aged king, both to return thanks for 
their recovery,—the one from illness, the other 
from one of the most terrible of human 
afflictions. 

The north side of Fleet-street formed the 
principal part of our Saxon city. In Ethelred’s 
reign London had more buildings west of Lud 
Gate than were in all that portion where the 
“City” now is. Inthe year 1353 the Strand 
was still an open highway, having here and 
there a bishop’s “inn” with its garden to the 
river's side. So neglected was the road that 
in this year King Edward III. made an ordi- 
nance for a tax to be raised upon wool, leather, 
wine, and all goods carried to the staple at 
Westminster wherewith to provide for its 
repair. But about the middle of the sixteenth 
century the settlement of the Court again in 
the west, at Whitehall, brought about a change. 
Houses gradually appeared at either hand and 
around the New, Lyon’s, and Strand Inns of 
Court,* though for a long period open country 
still lay beyond the northern side; the gardens 
about the old Convent Garden site were bounded 
by fields, St. Giles’s remained a distant country 
village,t and the citizens would stroll in the 
evenings to St. Clement’s Holy Well. In King 
Charles I.’s reign Covent-garden began to 
assume its present aspect. Ficquett’s Croft, 
otherwise termed Templars’-field, was laid out 
in Carey-street (antiq. Jackanape’s-lane), Bos- 
well-court, Portugal-street, Serle-street, and 
New-square (antiq. Serle’s-court); whilst of 
Inigo Jones’s more ambitious scheme there 
remains Arch-row along the western side of 
Lincoln’s Inn- fields. About 1640 the space 
between this and Clement’s Inn was covered 
with Clare Market, and other small streets 
and alleys. There thus sprang up in the last- 
named ‘quarter Ship-yard, Crown-court, Crown- 
place, &c , with the almshouses and vestry of 
the parish, all of which were pulled down at 
the end of last century in pursuance of Alder- 
man Pickett’s project for throwing open the 
church of St. Clement Danes, which Pierce had 





* New Inn (where Sir Thomas More studied before 
entering of Lincoln’s von, formerly “‘ Our Ladye’s Inne,”’ 
for travellers, was given Sir John Fineux, Lord Chief 
Justice, temp. Edward IV., to the law students of St. 

e’s Inn, Old Bailey. Lyon’s Inn stood formerly on 

the northern side of Hol eli-street, over against the 

bearing a carved lion’s head, from the Strand. 

reat Yan formerly Chester’s Inn, was destroyed temp. 

Edward VI., for the y wes of Somerset’s new palace. 
Kin ‘sg awe pea ies the site. 

+ The lo mayor and aldermen used on the occasion of 
their annual visit to the conduits, to hunt a hare before 
dinner, and a fox after it, in the fields near St, Giles’s.— 
‘Picture of London,’ 1824, 
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built under the superintendence of Wren. 
Butcher-row, which had been a flesh-market 
from the days of the Tudors, was replaced 
in 1813 with Pickett-street. The further 
changes of some twelve years ago included the 
removal of part of Clement’s Inn and lane, of 
much that was left of Clare Market, of Shire- 
lane, Boswell-court, Bear-yard, and portions of 
Carey-street and Bell-yard. Fleet-street has 
already contributed to the sacrifice, whilst the 
Inn and the courts to the south of King’s 
Colleze Hospital will not long survive. 

It will be seen, then, that the Courts of Jus- 
tice hare arisen in a district which, in late 
years at least, enjoyed no enviable repute. But 
all the above-named places have histories of 
their own that are abundantly marked with 
names and events strikingly at variance with 
those which render their subsequent memorials 
so notorious. St. Clement’s Well was one of 
the “excellent springs . . . whose waters are 
sweet, salubrious, and clear, and whose runnels 
murmur over the shining stones "’ mentioned by 
Fitzstephen.* The inn represents a hostel 
where the penitents who, as early as Ethel- 
red’s reign, resorted to the spring, lodged. 
The hostel in time became a religious house, 
which, in its turn, was converted into an Inn of 
Chancery, cited in a record of the 19th King 
Edward IV. In 1486 we find it possessed by 
Sir John Cantelowe, whose interest afterwards 
passed (20th Henry VIII.) to William Holles, 
Lord Mayor, ancestor of the Dukes of New- 
castle and Earls of Clare, who resided where is 
now Clare Market, and of whom the second 
earl, removing to Drury-lane, demised the Inn 
to the then principal and fellows. St. Cle- 
ment’s Inn, where “they will talk of mad 
Shallow yet,” should divide its claims to cele- 
brity hetween that worthy and Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Sanders. In the garden (a charming corner 
of Old London) is the bronze figure of a kneel- 
ing negro supporting a sun-dial, a present 
from an Earl of Clare, which occasioned the 
stanzas :— 

* In vain, poor sable son of woe, 
hou seek’st the tender tear ; 


For thee in vain with pangs they flow, 
For mercy dwells not here. 


From cannibals thou fledst in vain, 
Lawyers less quarter give : 

The first won't eat you till you're slain, 
The last will do’t alive! ”’ 

Gay’s “ Trivia”’ contains a lively and faithful 
picture of Butcher-row. which lay to the north- 
east of the church. Here were Betty’s and 
Clifton’s eating-houses, the latter frequented 
by Dr. Johnson. It was in returning from the 
Bear and Harrow, in the Row, through Clare 
Market (where one or two penthouses and the 
last of the bulk-shops may yet be seen) to his 
lodgings in Duke-street, that Nat Lee, overcome 
with wine, fell down and was suffocated in the 
snow. In the churchyard close by, where he 
was buried, rest another poet, Otway ; Lowen, 
an original actor of Shakspeare’s plays; Rymer, 
compiler of the “‘ Foeedera’”’; and Monuntford, 
the actor whom Lord Mohun killed in Howard- 
street, at Mrs. Bracegirdle’s door. Joe Miller, 
“a facetious companion and an excellent 
comedian,” was buried (1738) in the parish 
ground over which the hospital now stands. 
Clement’s-lane formed a fashionable quarter in 
the closing years of the seventeenth century. 
Here lived Oliver Cromwell when a student of 
Lincoln’s Ian, as also Sir John Trevor, Master of 
the Rolls, who when Speaker had to pronounce 
his own conviction and dismissal for bribery. 
By the eastern end of Butcher-row was a fine 
old gabled honse of date 1581, its front pro- 
fusely decorated with coronets and fleurs-de-lys, 
the residence of the Count de Beaumont, French 
ambassador to King James I.’s Court. Johnson- 
court, Fleet-street, and Boswell-court are vul- 
garly believed to owe their styles to the Doctor 
and his biographer. As a matter of fact, the 
former was so named long before its most 
famous inhabitant removed thither (in 1765) from 
the Inner Temple-lane ; the latter was so called 
after a Mr. Boswell, from whose house Gilbert 

Talbot (1589) dates a letter of town gossip to 
his father, the celebrated Earl of Shrewsbury. 
The parish register chronicles, under date Sep- 


tember Sth, 1611, the burial of “W. Ewins 
esquier, from Boswell Howsse.” The house and 


its courtyard were built upon as earl 

1615. Sir Walter Raleigh’s widow lived By 

as did Sir Richard and Lady Fanshawe 
* Temp. Henry Il. The well, 


c with its pump, was at th 
eouthern end of Clement’s-lan dt + anata 
oceupies ite site. ¢. The new Judges Library 














of William III. 


[ Dec. 16, 1889. 
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with, in 1635, teste the rate-book, the Lord 
Chief Justice and Sir Edward Littleton, 
Solicitor-general. This lane (alias Rogue’s- 
lane, and latterly Lower Serle’s-place), at 
Temple Bar, abounded with reminiscences of 
the past. Andrew Marvell refers to the 
“Trumpet” in Sheer-lane, being the same 
tavern, at the upper end, whence Isaac Bicker- 
staff dates many papers to The Tatler, and 
where the Tatler met his club. From the 
“Trumpet,” since known as the “ Duke of 
York,” the Tatler led down into Fleet-street 
that immortal deputation of “ twaddlers” from 
the country who, as a celebrated writer observes, 
hardly seem to have settled their question of 
precedence to this hour. Moreover, in Shire- 
lane originated the famous Kit-Kat Club, a 
society of thirty-nine distinguished noblemen 
and gentlemen zealously attached to the House 
of Hanover. Walpole, one of their number, says 
they were “generally mentioned as a set of 
wits, in reality the patriots that saved Britain.” 
They took the name of Kit-Kat either from 
Christopher Katt, the pastrycook, at whose 
house they dined, or from his excellent mutton 
pies which are mentioned under that name by 
more than one writer of the day. Their 
toasting-glasses, engraved with verses in praise 
of the beauties to whom they were severally 
consecrated, are pleasantly commemorated in 
the well-known epigram attributed to Pope, 
but believed to be by Arbuthnot. Besides the 
leading statesmen of the day the club comprised 
such authors as Steele, Addison, Congreve, 
Garth,and Vanbrugh. Of the many storiescon- 
nected with the club and their meetings one alone 
must suffice. Hoadley, then bishop of Bangor, 
was a guest one 4th of November, when it was 
customary to drink to the “ immortal memory ” 
This toast fell to the not 
unwilling Steele, who had also to raise the more 
phlegmatic Addison to conversation pitch. John 
Sly, the hatter of facetious fame, approached 
the company on his knees with a tankard of ale 
to drink to the toast and to return in the same 
posture. Steele, seated next to the bishop, 
whispered him, “ Do laugh, my lord; it is 
humanity to laugh,” but, soon falling in Sly’s 
own condition, he had to be put in a chair and 
sent home. Nothing would satisfy him but 
being carried late as it was to the bishop's house. 
The next morning his guest’s displeasure was 
dissipated with the propitiatory couplet, 


“ Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sits, 
All faults he pardons though he none commits.”’ 


In Shire-lane Sir John Sedley lived, and here 
his son the dramatic poet was born. Antony a 
Wood records his having dined with Elias 
Ashmole at his house by the “Globe.” In 
making the foundations of the new buildings 
traces were discovered of the underground 

s connected with the Bible Tavern at 
No. 13, which, ostensibly a printers’ house of 
call, was a favoured haunt of the lawless,— 
chief amongst whom was Jack Sheppard, 
another of whose “flash kens,”’ the White Lion 
in Wych-street, disap about two years 
since. They still show in the Black Jack, Ports- 
mouth - street, the first-floor window through 
which he once jumped to escape Jonathan 
Wild. By a singular coincidence, the branch 
of the Bank of England in the Courts is be- 
lieved to occupy the site of ‘“ Smasher’s 
Corner” in Shire-lane, which took its name 
from the coiners who here pursued their 
nefarious calling. Shire-lane could also boast 
of the Anti-Gallican, frequented by sporting 
men, and kept by Harry Lee, whose diminutive 
son was the first of the tigers made fashionable 
by Lord Barrymore. 

The Ship Inn in the yard of that name once 
belonged to Sir Christopher Hatton, and ad- 
joined another, the Drake, dedicated to the 
great naval hero. In Bell-yard lived Fortescue, 
to whom Pope addressed many letters as “ his 
counsel learned in the law.” Blackstone and 
Franklin dwelt in the southern side of Carey- 
street, so named after a house there of Sir 
George Carey (1635). To bring down our 
account to recent times, it may be stated in 
conclusion that an old watch-box stood in 
Boswell-court not more than thirty years ago. 








New Workhouse for Stoke- 
on-Trent.—In consequence of the increased 


pauperism of the parish, the Board of Guardians 
have decided to erect a new infirmary at the 





workhouse, at a cost of 13,000/, 








HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS * 


THE chief object I have had in view in pre- 
paring this paper has been to embody just that 
information and just those points relating t, 
the construction of horticultural buildings 
which are outside the province of the gardener 
and do not usually come within the knowledge 
of architects; in fact, to supply a few links 
which are generally missing between tho 
architectural and horticultural interests. : 

I have no desire to discuss questions of 
architectural design or even many points of 
constructional detail, respecting which you 
probably know far more thanI do. Neither dy 
I wish to dilate upon the many methods of 
growing plants, fruits, and flowers; these ques- 
tions we may safely leave to the gardener 
proper. 

In order to start fairly, I will first of all 
draw your attention to the nomenclature of the 
subject. The words “ hothouse,” “ greenhouse,” 
“glasshouse,” are so frequently used indis- 
criminately that a slight classification of these 
structures is I generally find they 
divide themselves into two classes, growing. 
houses and showing-houses. Growing-bhouses, 
again, divide themselves into three sections, — 
1st. Those in which plants are grown in pots on 
stages, or at a certain distance from the glass, 
comprising simple greenhouses, plant-houses, 
houses for bringing on bedding stuff, some 
descriptions of orchard-houses, and plant-stoves 
without bottom heat. 2nd. Houses in which 
foliage is trained along the roof, such as carly 
and late vineries, muscat-houses, peach-houses, 
or similar descriptions of orchard-houses. 3rd. 
Houses in which root action is stimulated, such 
as cucumber and melon houses, pine, succession, 
and fruiting houses, pits with forcing or propa- 
gating beds, plant-stoves containing heated 
beds, &c. 

Whatever classification, however, is used, 
must not be regarded as rigid; for these divi- 
sional sections will often be found to overlap 
each other. For instance, from the force of 
circumstances a general-purpose lean-to house 
may frequently be seen, in which cucumbers 
trained along the roof have their roots in a 
heated bed in front, and plants are grown in 
pots on a stage at the back. I shall confine my 
remarks chiefly to growing-houses, and then, if 
I have time, I will say a few words on showing: 
houses or conservatories. 

Of heating I propose to say nothing. The 
subject, although closely connected with horti- 
cultural buildings, is such an important and a 
complicated one, that I could not possibly do 
justice to it in the present paper with the time 
at my disposal. 

The peculiarly trying conditions under which 
horticultural buildings exist,—viz., the ex- 
tremely varying temperatures of the inside and 
outside: the moisture-laien air of the former; 
the exposed character of the structures; the 
uncertainty of our climate; the necessity for 
durability, solidity, and yet the minimum of 
obstruction to light,—warrant every precau- 
tion being taken that the materials used be 
thoroughly sound; that the construction be 
such that there be no crevices for the reteution 
of moisture or harbouring of insects ; and that 
the buildings, by subsequent periodical painting 
and repair, be kept in a good state of pre- 
servation. 

The first main point in connexion with 4 
growing-house is to determine the pitch of roof 
most advantageous for various purposes. Now, 
I need not tell you that when the sun’s rays 
strike a sheet of glass some of those rays 
cannot passthrough. ‘The more nearly sunlight 
strikes a roof of glass at right-angles, or within 
30° of a right-angle, the less obstruction to the 
rays of light does the glass afford. 

The next point is how to obtain the maximum 
impingement of the sun’s rays at, or as near os 
possible to, a right-angle, for the position of 
the sun relatively to the earth is always vary 
ing. In point of fact, the sun on the shortest 
day, say Dec. 2lst, with us in London, rises 
about 50° east of scuth, attains an altitude at 
twelve o’clock on that day of about 15° above 
the horizon, and sets about 50° west of south. 
On the longest day, say June 21st, the sun rises 
about 50° east of north, attains an altitude of 
about 62° above the horizon at twelve o'clock 
on that day, and sets about 50° west of north. 
You will therefore see that if we wish to build 
in the latitude of London a greenhouse of which 


* A paper by Mr, F. A. Fawkes, read before the 
Architectural Association on the 8th inst. 
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the roof shall receive the sun’s rays at right- 
angles on December 21st, such roof would have 
to be built at an angle of 75° with the horizon; 
whereas, on June 2ist, the roof would only 
have to be at an angle of 28° with the horizon. 

If, again, for ripening purposes, we desire 
accuracy of the highest: degree, and require 
the sun to strike a roof at right angles at twelve 
o'clock on any particular day of the year, and 
at any other place besides London, we only have 
to remember the following simple rule :—Take 
the latitude of the place, and from it subtract 
the sun’s declination between the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes; or to it add the sun’s 
declination between the autumnal and vernal 
equinoxes, and we shall obtain the required 
inclination of roof. The “ Nautical Almanack”’ 
gives the sun’s declination for every day in the 
year. Of course exactly at the autumnal and 
vernal equinoxes, that is, when the planes of 
the equator and ecliptic coincide, the latitude 
of the place equals the angle which the roof 
must make with the plane of the horizon. An 
inclination of roof, however, founded on the 
astronomical problem alone, is only necessary 
when the sun’s heat and light are required 
under the most advantageous circumstances, 
such as for ripening, on or about a certain date, 
fruit trained along the roof. In most cases, for 
plant and flower growing purposes, especially 
when pot plants require to be near the glass, a 
low pitch economises space and artificial heat, 
and is really found better suited than a higher 
pitch. In such cases 26 degrees to 30 degrees 
pitch is what I recommend. I never like a lower 
pitch than 26 degrees, or rain is apt to drift in 
under the laps. 

Summing up the question of the best pitch 
of roofs in a few words, 1 may state that for 
plant-growing where low houses are required a 
roof of 26 degrees to 30 degrees is suitable. For 
fruit growing along the rafters, when the ripen- 
ing process requires the maximum sun influence 
from 36 degrees to 44 degrees,—say a mean of 
40 degrees,—and for wall fruit, where the glass 
requires to be as near the wall as possible, and 
a specially narrow house is advisable, 60 degrees 
to 70 degrees may be advisable. 

So much for the pitch of roofs. We have not, 
however, done with the astronomical part of the 
question. Keeping in our mind the leading 
points connected with the sun, where it rises, 
where it sets, and the altitude it attains, we 
will pass on to the various forms of growing- 
houses, and some of the reasons for their 
assuming these forms. 

The first and most natural form is the lean-to. 
This form is used under the following circum- 
stances: — When a wall or building already 
exists against which it is desired to place a 
glass house; when a wall is specially built in 
order that a house or combination of houses 
may face the south and have a brick protection 
from the north; when the maximum length of 
rafter for vines or similar fruit-growing is re- 
quired; when outhouses, potting-shed, boiler- 
house, gardeners’ apartments, seed-room, &c., 
are required on the opposite side of the wall ; 
and when, with a wall already existing, a house 
having a given area is required to be built at 
the smallest cost. Of course the best aspect 
for a lean-to house is to face the south. It will 
then catch a larger amount of sun than in any 
other position. Even when the lean-to faces 
exactly south, and the wall is consequently due 
east and west, part of the early morning and 

late evening sun will be lost, for the sun rises 
north of east and sets north of west during part of 
the year. Sometimes an existing wall against 
which it is proposed to build a lean-to does not 
face exactly south. You will then remember 
that by so much as the aspect of the wall 
deviates westerly, by so much do you lose the 
morning sun; and by so much as the aspect 
of the wall deviates easterly, by so much do 
you lose the afternoon sun. Again, it 18 as 
well to remember that in consequence of brick 
protection from the north, and~ glasswork 
facing south, a lean-to, other things being 
equal, is easier to heat than a house in which 
the glasswork is exposed in every direction. _ 

The next form of house is the span. This 
form is used under the following circum- 
stances :—When no high wall existe or is re- 
quired ; for building at right angles to and in 
combination with a range of lean-to houses 
against a south wall; when the minimum 
height is required, so that the houses may 
cause as little obstruction as possible; when 
comparatively small plants require to be acces- 
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when, from local circumstances, this is not so 
easily effected in a lean-to house; when the 
sun’s rays are required to reach all parts of a 
plant as much as possible; when great length 
of rafter is not necessary ; and when the length 
of a house requires to be in the direction of 
north and south, and each side requires an 
equal amount of solar rays. 

The best aspect for aspan house is, of course, 
for the ridge to run north and south. In this 
way the contents obtain as perfect a distribu- 
tion of the sun’s rays as possible; for as the 
side facing east receives all the morning and 
part of the afternoon rays, so the side facing 
west receives part of the morning and all the 
afternoon rays. Frequently span houses are 
not built with the ridge running north and 
south. I have even seen them purposely built 
with the ridge east and west. In this way the 
side facing south will receive a much greater 
proportion of the sun’s rays than that facing 
north, so that plants requiring different pro- 
portions of sun’s rays can be grown in the 
same house. 

The lean-to and the span are the chief simple 
forms to be met with in connexion with glass 
houses; but there is another,—a sort of com- 
promise between the two, viz.,—the three- 
quarter span, which will be found very useful 
under the following conditions :—When the back 
wall of an otherwise lean-to requires to be kept 
as low as possible, so that without departing 
from the main features of the lean-to, the wall 
may form the minimum obstruction; when it 
is necessary to let light in at the back or for 
utilising early morping or late afternoon sun- 
light, which would otherwise be lost; and when 
the maximum length of rafter is not a sine qué 
non. 

It would be perfectly impossible for me to 
give you a +é:umé of all the combinations which 
can beconstructed. It may be as well to bear 
in mind that when a number of houses are 
required, they should be planned so that they 
are compact, not straggling; so that the build- 
ings for consecutive operations are as nearly as 
possible in consecutive order; so that the boiler 
or boilers are in a convenient position for the 
work they have to do; so that each separate 
building does not suffer from being in combina- 
tion with others. 

Very important points in connexion with 
planning horticultural structures are site and 
levels. The actual site may be, and frequently 
is, a matter of choice. When this is the case, 
first see that trees or other objects are not 
likely to obstruct the sun’s rays and thus 
neutralise the advantages of your glass houses. 
Decide upon that site which will best suit the 
varied conditions of aspect, drainage, stoke- 
hole, furnace, chimney, potting-shed, fuel-shed, 
and other buildings, retaining a particular view, 
&c. Also, see if your ground is level ; if it is not, 
ascertain the exact nature of the inequality. 
If the ground be fairly level in the direction of 
the length of your buildings, well and good. If, 
however, the ground fall in that direction, 
several courses are open to us. In any case, it 
is advantageous for the boiler to be at the 
lower end, when, in many instances, excavation 
for a stoke-hole may be entirely avoided. 
Even supposing the ground to be perfectly 
horizontal, the question of floor-levels must be 
considered. If there is a difficulty of drainage, 
or the boiler cannot be sunk as low as neces- 
sary, it is often advisable to raise the floor-level. 
On the other hand, it may be necessary to sink 
the floor-line below the ground-line, in order 
that the houses may form the minimum obstruc- 
tion. In this case great care must be exercised 
in the drainage, or the houses may be per- 
petually flooded. It used to be the fashion, 
more than it is now, to sink houses in order to 
retain the heat, but with existing facilities for 
heating, such a course is now rendered un- 
necessary. These remarks regarding levels 
will equally apply to combinations as to single 
houses. Houses composing one range should, 
if possible, have their floors on the same level. 
Steps from one house to an adjoining one should 
be avoided; but, if necessary, parallel dis- 
connected lines of houses may occupy different 
levels without inconvenience. In all cases 
there should be easy means of intercommunica- 
tion between all houses for a wheelbarrow. 

In constructing a glass house, several points 
thrust themselves upon us, especially with 
reference to the roof. Obstruction to the sun’s 
rays must be avoided as much as possible, yet 
the structure must be durable and substantial, 





sible, and yet as near the glass as possible, and 


should be sufficiently deep for the purpose, yet 
not so deep that the solar rays, especially when 
they shine obliquely, will be materially arrested. 
Under ordinary circumstances, for growing- 
houses a roof well tied with light iron tie-rods 
will enable rafters to be much shallower than a 
roof not so tied. As to whether the roof shall 
be made of framed lights or not, I may say 
from my own experience a sash-bar roof, with 
T-iron purlins between the rafters, is lighter, 
has less material, is not so liable to get out of 
repair by rotting, and, in fact, will answer every 
practical purpose for such houses much better 
than the heavier and more substantial sash roof. 
The advantages of a sash over a sash-bar con- 
struction are, that the roof can be practically 
stripped if for cultivating purposes. The 
maximum amount of air is required at any 
season; and also that the house can be taken 


down without the actual necessity of taking out 
the glass.* 








ST. OLAVE’S, JEWRY. 


THE Ecclesiastical Commissioners are about 
to prepare a scheme which will involve the 
removal of yet another of Wren’s City churches. 
St. Olave’s, Jewry, conspicuous for the four 
obelisks crowned with balls and the staff 
carrying a gilded vane in the form of a ship 
upon its tower, was built in 1673 at a cost of 
5,6001. The former church, in existence more 
than 500 years ago and long known as St. 
Olave’s Upwell from a well at its eastern end, 
was burnt by the Great Fire. Here were 
buried, amongst others, Thomas Morsted, sur- 
geon to the kings Henry IV., V., and VI., and 
sheriff of London, with Giles Dewes, clerk to 
the libraries of kings Henry VII. and VIII., 
and French preceptor to Prince Arthur and 
his younger sister Mary. In the Fire also 
perished the neighbouring Church of St. Martin 
in the Pomary or Orchard which stood on the 
eastern side of Ironmonger-lane, near the house 
of Sir Thomas Chitty, Lord Mayor. This was 
not rebuilt and the parish was united with 
St. Olave’s. The name of the district com- 
memorates a persecuted and long-suffering race 
who gathered here until their spoliation and 
expulsion from England by King Edward I. 
The church reminds us of an earlier and more 
dominant occupation, being one of the four in 
London that were dedicated to Olaf, or Olave, 
king of Norway, son of Harald Grinska, the 
hero of many valiant exploits in freeing his 
country from the Swedes and repelling the 
Danes from our own. A convert from pagan- 
ism, he ultimately fell fighting against the rebel 
Thore Hund, at Sticklerstad, on the 31st of 
August, 1030, the cry of “ Fram, Fram, Krist- 
menn Krossmenn Konungmenn!” on his lips. 
Enrolled amongst the martyrs and saints, his 
glorious end served the Faith he had espoused 
as much as all his previous efforts in behalf of 
Christianity. In his monograph upon the 
towers and steeples designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, Mr. A. T. Taylor describes the tower of 
St. Olave’s, Jewry, as consisting of four stories, 
containing, on the lowermost one, a square- 
headed door, with Doric side columns, entab- 
lature, and cambered pediment; the second 
story, he goes on to say, is pierced by a circular- 
headed window, and emphasised by a pro- 
nounced moulded string-course ; the third con- 
tains the clock and case, with pediment over, 
and side consoles ; the belfry-stage is pierced by 
circular-headed openings, edged with moulded 
architraves having centre and cross mullions, 
and filled in with louvres. Thoagh St. Olave’s 
possesses no architectural features of unusual 
merit, it contains the remains of two men 
whose association therewith it is to be hoped 
will not be allowed to perish. In the old 
church was buried Robert Large, a mercer, 
the master of Caxton; in the present church 
are the tomb and monument of John Boy- 
dell, to whose love and practice of art, 
coupled with a well-nigh prodigal liberality in 
encouraging and rewarding the labours of 
others, is due our modern school of historical 
painting and engraving. His greatest work 
was the employment of Reynolds, West, Fuseli, 
Northcote, and other artists, to paint pictures 
illustrative of Shakspeare’s plays. The pic- 
tures were exhibited for some years at the 
Gallery, afterwards the British Institution, 
in Pall Mall. Boydell also published a number 
of large-sized prints from these compositions, 
together with a superb edition of the poet’s 








and lateral thrust must be avoided. The rafters 





* To be continued. 
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works. In these and kindred projects for the 
advancement of pictorial art, he, with his 
nephew, Josiah Boydell, expended no less than 
350.0001. But subsequent embarrassments, 
mainly owing to the outbreak of the French 
Revolution and concomitant interruption of 
traffic abroad, forbade the accomplishment of 
his original design to bestow his collection upon 
the nation. Within a few months of his death 
the pictures were sold, in May, 1500, at Christie's, 
realising, by reason of their abnormal propor- 





tions, a sum very incommensurate with their 


x 


origina! cost or intrinsic worth. 


; 
; 


Old Jewry was once famous for the stately | 


houses built by Wren for Sir Robert Clayton, | 
Sir Nathaniel and Sir Joseph Herne; here, too, | 
lived William Sharp, the eminent surgeon, and 
Granville Sharp, the patriot. The synagogue | 
ut its northern end passed into the hands of the | 
friars, Fratres de Sacco, and then was used as 
an official residence by several lord mayors. 
into a tavern, it is mentioned in 
“Innes for Horses seen and 


Degen: rat ing 
the inventory of 
viewed” in preparation for Charles V.of Spain's 
visit to Henrv VIII. Aitely,in Ben Jonson's 
“Everv Man in his Humour,” is a merchant of 
Old Jewry, and Wellbred in that play dates his 
letter to bdward Knowell “ from the Windmill.” 
The magnificent house in which Sir Robert 
Clayton, the *“fanatick lord mayor,’ of Dryden's 
‘Religio Laici,” entertained King Charles LI. 
at supper, was pulled down about twenty years 
ago. Here, as librarian to the London Institu- 
tion, Porson died. Dr. James Foster,—the 


modest ‘Foster’? of Pope’s couplet,—had a 
chapel in Old Jewry; he owed his popularity to 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, who, stepping one 
day within the chapel to escape a shower of 
rain, was so well pleased with Foster's discourse 
that he sent all his great acquaintances to hear 
him. 








NELL GWYNNE’S HOUSE IN 
WARDOUR-STREET. 

THE new street from Piccadilly to Blooms- 
bury will, in traversing Soho, pass over the site | 
of a house which is probably the last in London | 
that can with any certainty be pointed out as a | 
home of Nell Gwynne. Standing then in 
Hedge-lane by the Military-garden, it is now 
No. 53, Wardour-street (until recently No. 38, 
Princes-street), at the south-eastern corner of 
Richmond-street. It would seem that Nell 
Gwynne lived here at some time within the in- 
terval 1607-1070, for in 1667 she was, as Pepys 
records, lodging in Drury-lane, and in 1670 in- 
habited a house on the north side of Pall Mall, 
next to Lady Mary Howard’s. In 1671 she 
obtained under Act of Parliament a free con- 
veyance of the house and site on the south side 
of that street, which she occupied until her 
death, in her thirty-eighth year, in 1687. This 
last-named house, adjoining the Countess of 
Portland's, was purchased by the Waldegrave 
family; its site is at present occupied by the 
more modern premises of the Eagle Insurance 
Company. Buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Tenison did not disdain to preach her funeral 
sermon, whilst the numerous London houses 
from Bagnigge Wells in the north to Sandford 
Manor, Fulham, in the west, that were associated 
with her memory, evince how strong a hold 
Nell Gwynne retained in the people’s regard by 
her love of unaffected nature and fondness for 
their more harmless pleasures,—traits in her 
character but too commonly neglected. Those 
who delight in the trivial surprises of coincidence 
will find amusement in being reminded that the 
Thames at the eastern and western limits of 
the metropolis flows by the sites of two ancient 
palaces, at this day represented by national 
hospitals, designed by one architect, whereof 
the one is attributed to the large-hearted 
benevolence of this royal mistress, and the other 
testifies to the affection with which William III. 
cherished the memory of his consort, whose pity 
had been kindled on seeing the sufferings of the 

victors at Cape La Hogue. 





| 











Worthing.—A first-class club has just been | 
established here under the auspices of the prin- 
cipal gentry of the neighbourhood. It joins 
the Royal Hotel, and is in a capital position. 
A fine billiard-room, 36 ft. by 25 ft., is being 
erected in connexion with the club from the 
designs of Mr. George Truefitt, under whose 
care important alterations and improvements 
are oeing carried out at the Roya! Hotel for 
Mr. Young, the new proprietor. 





EDINBURGH. 


THE new chancel of St. John’s Church has 
been consecrated, and the effect of the altera- 
tions upon the interior can now be judged of. 
The church, as we formerly stated, had no 
chancel, the altar and table having been placed 
below the great east window of the nave. The 
head of this window now does duty as the 
chancel arch, and the chancel is projected in the 
form of an octagonal apse lighted by five win- 
dows, which are similar in character to, although 
better in detail than, those of the nave, which 
are of a later phase of the Perpendicular style. 
It is unfortunate that circumstances rendered 
it imperative that the chancel could not be 
carried further eastward, but, as it is, the 
imprevement upon the interior is considerable. 
The removal of the organ from the west to the 
east end of the nave has opened up the arch 
into the central west tower, which greatly 
improves the perspective in that direction; and 
in the other, the abrupt termination has been 
modified by the new chancel. As regards the 
details, they have been carried out in a liberal 
spirit; the floor of the chancel has been laid 
with coloured marbles, and the steps are of 
polished white marble. The stalls are oak 
appropriately carved, and the ceiling is richly 
groined and coloured in keeping with the other 
decorations of the building. The central window 
of the chancel only is filled with coloured glass, 
the other four being left for future donatories. 
All the windows in the original structure were 
furnished with stained glass by Messrs. Ballan- 
tyne, and the new window, which is by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, presents a marked contrast to 
them, both as regards colour and design, afford- 
ing an example of the change in taste in this 
particular. 

St. Thomas’s Chapel has been re-opened. 
Besides the new elevation towards Rutland- 
street, formerly referred to, considerable im- 
provements have been effected in the interior. 
The two elevated structures which respectively 
served the purpose of pulpit and reading-desk 
at the west end, have been superseded by new 
furnishings, more in consonance with the present 
taste. The organ has been removed from the 
gallery at the east end and placed alongside the 
altar, where seats have been provided for the 
choir. The pitch of the galleries has been 
lowered, and the panelling in front improved. 

At a meeting of the Town Council, held on 
the Sth of December, the Lord Provost gave 
notice of a motion that it should be remitted to 
a committee “to consider and report as to the 
most appropriate manner of recording the sense 


which the Corporation and people of Edinburgh | 


have of the services rendered to the city by 
Dr. William Chambers, especially through the 
Improvement Act of 1866, and the restoratior’ 
of St. Giles’s Cathedral.” No one now doubts 
the benefit which has accrued to the city from 
the improvements in question, both as regards 
the sanitary condition and amenity of the city ; 
and it will be conceded by many enlightened 
citizens, that there is need of still greater 
improvements being carried out. Were a new 
scheme mooted, there would doubtless be strong 
Opposition to it on the part of certain of the 
ratepayers, as there was on the former 
occasion, but if the like energy were displayed, 
a@ similar result would most probably follow. 
The restoration of St. Giles’s is still in progress, 
but it is not ina state in regard to which any- 
thing definite can be said. The plans for the 
new chapter-house to the south-east of the 
chancel have been approved of, and to these 
we propose to refer on a future occasion. 

The elevation of the new Conservative Club 
is now complete, with the exception of some 
slight details. The building forms a marked 
feature in the line of Princess-street, rising as 
it does to a height of 70 ft. The style adopted 
by the architect, Mr. Robert Rowand Anderson, 
is that which has been associated with the name 
of the brothers Adam, and it may be conceded 
that Mr. Anderson has given a fair interpreta- 
tion of the style, but it can hardly be main- 
tained that he has succeeded in producing an 
exterior capable of exciting admiration, except, 
it may be, amongst those precisians who delight 
in primness and propriety. We are piven to 


understand, however, that it is to the interior 
that the supremest efforts of the architect are 
directed, and that it will vie with the interior of 
any other club in the kingdom as regards the 
artistic merit and richness of the fittings. 

A new police-station and fire-station is to be 
| erected at the West Port upon ground acquired 





| be constructed the ‘‘ Apeadero, 
_Three Naves, supported upon marble pillars. 





under the Improvement Act. The desi i 
be carried out by Mr. Robert Morham, - , 
superintendent of works. 

The Edinburgh street tramways are not 
carried to the north of the city, on account of 
the steepness of the gradients, which, it ig con- 
sidered, it would be next to impossible to work 
by horse-power. Several efforts have been 
made to intreduce steam traction engines, but 
any movement in that direction has been vigo- 
rously opposed. A movement is now on fooj 
with the view of introducing a system 
to be worked by stationary engines and an 
endless rope. It is contended that street tram- 
ways of this kind have proved successfy] jp 
certain American cities where the gradients are 
even steeper than in Edinburgh. So long ag a 
system of this nature is carried out in com. 
paratively straight lines and in wide streets 
it may be worked efficiently without much 
injury to the neighbourhood; but where there 
are a muitiplicity of narrow turns, or much 
private traffic, it is manifest that the difficulties 
increase. This point should be carefully in- 
vestigate] before active steps are taken. 

A new Board School at North Merchiston is 
nearly completed. It is similar in scale and 
style to the other schools designed by Mr. 
Wilson, the architect to the Board, but it 
exhibits more spirit in grouping, and better 
character as regards detail, than his former 
efforts. 








HALL OF THE AMBASSADORS, IN THE 
PALACE OF SEVILLE. 


We illustrate in this week’s Builder a work 
of Arabic art, which forms part of the Seville 
Palace, and which dates from the peaceful reign 
of Betis. Our engraving represents the hall in 
the edifice which was used for the reception of 
ambassadors. Almost every monarch of the 
Catalan and Spanish dynasties, from the period 
of the Conquest, left evidence of his love of art 
in this remarkable palace. According to extant 
trustworthy records, the palace was founded by 
the Moorish king Abdul-Hassis. It was restored 
by Don Fernando III. (the Holy), tbe conqueror 
of the city, and his son, Don Alfonso X. (the 
Wise). It was enlarged, and its preservation 
carefully attended to by Don Pedro I. (the 
Cruel), even amidst the sanguinary epochs of 
his turbulent reign. Subsequently it was 
restored by the Emperor Charles V., who here 
held his nuptials with Dona Isabel of Portugal. 
Next, in 1607, King Don Felipe 111. caused to 
” or Portico of 


Important alterations were made in the palace 
at the instance of King Don Felipe \V., the 
founder of the Bourbon dynasty; and, finally, 
great care was bestowed upon its preservation 
by Queen Dona Isabel Il. and King Don 
Alfonso XII. 

The Hall of Ambassadors is one of the prin- 
cipal works of the palace. Gently curving 
arches of a collar shape rest upon marble mono- 
liths. Walis covered with brilliant arabesques, 
and windows elegantly decorated, produce a 
beautiful effect. Moslem friezes remind us of 
the Koran, while the shields of Castille and 
Leon are emblems of the conquest. The doors 
are made of the imperishable wood of the larch 
tree. A cupola, which is a marvel of Arabic 
architectural art, surmounts the whole. In 
fact, the hall is said to be equal in colour 
and vivacity to the richest Persian tapestry 
embroidered in gold and silk. The history of 
Spain records a sanguinary scene enacted in 
this palace. Here died, by the hand of a king's 
archer, the Infante Don Fadrique, second son of 
Dona Leonor de Guzman, and brother to Enmque 
de Trastamara, who, a few years later, was 
destined to take away the crown and the life of. 
his brother, Don Pedro I. of Castille, on the 
memorable field of Montiel. 

The Alcdzar of Seville, like the Great 
Aljhama of Cordova and the Alhambra of 
Granada, is regarded as one of the best 
specimens of the architectural taste and the 
artistic delicacy of the Arabs of the Spanish 
Peninsula. 








Extensive Additions, Alterations, 4/ 
improvements have just been completed to 
Brampton Brian Castle, Herefordshire, from 
the designs and under the direction of Mr. T. 
Nicholson, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Hereford. The 
works have been carried out by Mr. James 
Clutterbuck, of Gloucester. 


Roy Re Nat 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH, VERE STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


FITTED UP FROM THE DeEsicys or Mr. J. K. Couiine, ARCHITECT. 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH, VERE STREET, 
OXFORD STREET. 


Tis church, after having been decorated and 
reseated, was re-opened not very long ago, a 
notice of which we gave at the time.* We now 
give an illustration, showing the new pulpit, 
lectern, and choir-seating, as being specially 
worthy of commendation, from the careful 
manner in which they have been designed and 
carried out. The church being the work of 
James Gibbs, the architect of the Church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, one of the primary 
objects was to keep the new seating and other 
additions in perfect accordance with the style 
of the church. In this the architect has been 
very successful, as the whole of the new work 
harmonises with the building itself most 
satisfactorily. 

The new work is executed in oak. and the 
pulpit is hexagonal, the upper part being com- 
posed of niches, flanked by Corinthian pilasters, 
having Arabesque panels upon their fronts, 
designed from natural foliage conventionalised. 
The niches are filled with figures of our Lord, 
St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul, and St. Matthew, 
after those by Thorwaldsen in the Church of 
Notre Dame at Copenhagen, these examples 
having been adhered to by the special wish of 
the incumbent, the Rev. W. Page Roberts, M.A. 

The very handsome lectern was the gift of 
the Lady Caroline Kerrison. The book-board 
is supported by a triple arrangement of one 
round and two square Corinthian columns, the 
shafts being covered with carved foliage ; from 
these rises an elaborate double open-work scroll 
supporting the front of the book-board. The 
choir-seating has bench-ends, with open carved 
scrolls of elegant design. The type of work 
adopted in the carving has been mostly that 
seen in the oak carving of Grinling Gibbons. 
Nature has been freely resorted to, but ren- 
dered with that conventional delicacy which is 
characteristic of the best period of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

The whole has been carried out, from full-size 
working drawings made by the architect, Mr. 
James Kellaway Colling, F.R.I.B.A., by Messrs. 
Cornish & Gaymer, of North Walsham, Norfolk, 
builders and architectural carvers, with the 
exception of the figures occupying the niches of 
the pulpit, which were the work of Mr. James 
Forsyth, the scu!ptor. 








STOKE GOLDING VICARAGE. 


STOKE GOLDING is situated about three miles 
from the town of Hinckley, in Leicestershire, 
with which it was formerly connected. It is 
now an entirely separate parish, and the present 
vicar has just erected the vicarage-house, a 
view of which we give. 

The house is built with red bricks, and is 
covered with Staffordshire tiles. It contains 
drawing-room, dining-room, study, good en- 
trance-hall, small parish- room, kitchen, and 
offices, and ten bed and dressing rooms; at the 
back there are a small stable and carriage- 
house, &c. 

The works were carried out by Messrs. Fox 
Bros., of Avherstone, from designs by Mr. Wm. 
Bassett-Smith, architect. 

The Church at Stoke is a very interesting 
fourteenth-century building, but is in a terrible 
state of decay. The chancel has, however, 
been entirely rebuilt, at the sole expense of the 
present vicar, in accordance with the old design, 
and every old stone that could be re-used has 
been replaced in its former position. 








The Site of the Tuileries, Paris.—Says 
the Paris correspondent of the Standard, the 
question of what is to be done with the site of 
the Tuileries is being actively canvassed. It is 
generally agreed that it will never do to leave 
the ground vacant. To say nothing of the 
value of so large an area in the midst of Paris, 
some edifice, as a complement to the Louvre, 
and as a base to the immense perspective of the 
Tuileries gardens and the Champs Elysées, is 
held to be absolutely necessary. The Paix, the 
organ of the Elysée, insists that the obvious 
solution is to erect upon the ground “the 
palace of the modern sovereign,’—that is, a 
pile of Parliamentary buildings to accom- 
modate both the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


umes 





* See Bilder for 1931, vol. xli., p. 619. 


THE NEW CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


WE give this week a view of the interior of 
the great hall of the new City of London School, 
on the Victoria Embankment. In vol. XXXViii., 
pp. 602-5 (May 15, 1580), we gave a view and 
four plans of the building as adopted for execu- 
tion, a few minor deviations from those plans 
having been made in the progress of the work, 
such as the abolition of the compartments 
reserved for hats and cloaks in each of the class- 
rooms, and the provision of a large aggregate 
hat and cloak-room on the playground level. 
The only other deviation that need be mentioned 
is that the library has been made twice as large 
as at first contemplated by a re-arrangement of 
the class-rooms on the ground-floor. In vol. 
xlii., p. 495 (April 22, 1882), we gave some 
further particulars of the buildings, which were 
opened on Tuesday last by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

The City of London School was established 
in the year 1834, under a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, by which it is endowed with an annual 
minimum sum of 900/., payable by the Corpo- 
ration out of the profits of certain lands be- 
queathed to the Corporation nearly 400 years 
before (viz., in 1442) by John Carpenter, Town 
Clerk in the reign of Henry V., for the purpose, 
as his will expresses it, of “ finding and bringing 
up of four poor men’s children, with meat, 
drink, apparel, learning at the Schools, Univer- 
sities, &c., until they be preferred, and then 
others in their places for ever.”’ The land so 
willed to the Corporation has long since been 
covered with buildings, and is situated in Tot- 
tenham-court-road, close to Chenies-street. The 
building in which the School has been carried 
on ever since its establishment is situated in 
Milk-street, Cheapside. It was built from the 
designs of the late Mr. J. B. Bunning, before 
his appointment as City Architect, on the site 
of Honey-lane Market, and the first stone was 
laid by Lord Brougham, in October, 1835. The 
position of this building is, we need not say, very 
confined. The superficial area occupied by 
it is only 9,000 square feet; it has no 
playgrounds, no adequate provision for natural 
science teaching, and no luncheon-rooms, while 
the general arrangements are, in some respects, 
below the standard now considered necessary 
even in primary schools. The constitution of 
the school has not greatly changed since the 
days of its establishment half a century ago. 
It is a day-school for the education of 680 boys 
between the ages of seven and nineteen. It is 
under the government of the Corporation, by a 
committee of that body elected annually. The 
Corporation has, for some years, paid an 
average of 4,000/. a year out of its corporate 
purse towards the maintenance of the school, 
instead of the 900/. a year which they are 
bound to spend under the Act before named. 

One of the chief disadvantages hitherto 
suffered by the school arose from the old 
school building in Honey-lane Market being 
planned with a small number of large class- 
rooms, necessitating the teaching of classes 
numbering as many as sixty boys by one 
master. It is now generally held by educa- 
tionists that a class of forty is the largest that 
can be effectively taught by one master. In 
the new buildings, therefore, an increased 
number of smaller class-rooms has been pro- 
vided, and the staff of masters will be corre- 
spondingly augmented. While the old building 
has, owing to modern requirements, been get- 
ting more and more unsuitable for the purposes 
of the school, its site has become increasingly 
valuable as building land for warehouse pur- 
poses, it being in the very centre of what is 
known as the “‘ Manchester trade.” The Cor- 
poration therefore determined to erect a new 
building for the purposes of the school on 
a site an acre and a half in extent on the 
Victoria Embankment, and having instituted 
a competition, the plans sent in by Messrs. 
Davis & Emanuel were awarded the first 
premium, and those gentlemen were appointed 
to carry out the work. Subsequently, 
however, the plans had to be entirely recast, 
owing to changes determined upon by the Cor- 
poration in the method of laying out the whole 
area of the land formerly occupied by the gas 
works, and of which that appropriated as the 
site of the school formed a part. By these 
changes the frontage of the school towards the 
Embankment was reduced from 196 ft. to 
136 ft., while, at the same time, the depth 
backwards was extended so as to make up the 





promiged area of an acre and a half. The new 


site is an irregular oblong, having a froatage of 
136 ft. towards the Embankment, and a return 
frontage of 430 ft. towards a new street running 
northwards from the Embankment to Tudor- 
street. The site becomes somewhat wider as 
it extends northwards, and is bounded on the 
east by lofty flank wall of the Royal Hotel, 
and on the back or north side by some vacant 
building land belonging to the Corporation next 
Tudor-street. A large portion of the site, 
including almost all the ground covered by the 
school building, being land reclaimed from the 
river, 18 stated to be free from all taxes and 
assessments, under the Act of Parliament of 
7th of Geo. III., cap. 37. 

The surface of the site of the building was 
entirely composed of “ made” ground, and all 
the foundations have been carried to an average 
depth of 28 ft. below the level of the play- 
ground. Large rectangular holes were sunk 
through the made ground to a bed of Thames 
ballast which was met with at that level over 
the whole site, and which doubtless formed at 
one time a part of the bed of the river. The 
holes were then filled in with Portland cement 
concrete up to a level of 2 ft. 6 in. below the 
surface of the playground, so that the school- 
building may be said to stand on a series of 
concrete monoliths more than 25 ft. high, and 
ranging from 10 ft. to 15 ft. or 16 ft. square. 
According to a descriptive brochure issued 
by the School Committee, the bed of Thames 
ballast before mentioned is by no means thick, 
and an attempt was made in the first instance 
to reach, by boring, the London clay; but im- 
mediately beneath the bed of shingle there 
exists a bed of quicksand, which it would have 
been extremely difficult to penetrate. This 
quicksand, too, being below low-water mark, is 
always fully charged with water, and no risk to 
the building attends its existence unless in some 
future building or deep drainage works this 
quicksand should be cut by the excavations, in 
which case any heavy pumping would certainly 
cause risk of settlement to the school buildings, 
as well as to the Royal Hotel adjoining, the 
foundations of which rest on the same bed of 
ballast. 

The whole of the floors throughout, except 
those to the porter’s bedrooms in roof, are fire- 
proof, consisting of Portland cement concrete, 
filled in between rolled iron joists spaced 27 in. 
apart from centre to centre. The lintels 
throughout are of rolled iron joists. A large 
amount of constructional ironwork in girders 
and columns has been employed at the level of 
the ground-floor, so as to avoid obstruction in 
the covered playground which occupies a large 
portion of the basement. The block-plan of the 
buildings is |.-shaped. The shorter arm of the 
t, facing the Embankment, is three stories 
high, and contains large and lofty covered 
playground in basement, administration rooms 
and library on ground-floor, and the great hall 
on first floor, with its longitudinal axis parallel 
with the Embankment frontage. The longer 
arm of the |, facing the side street before 
referred to, constitutes the “teaching ”’ block, 
and contains hat and coat room, dining-room, 
and covered playground in basement (all lofty 
and well lighted) ; eighteen class-rooms on first 
and ground floors; a natural-science school and 
lecture-hall, and two class-rooms, on second- 
floor, besides a common room on ground-floor 
for the assistant masters, a kitchen, and apart- 
ments for the resident porter. 

The exterior of the facade towards the Em- 
bankment is entirely of Portland stone, with the 
exception of polished red granite shafts to the 
windows. It is in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance, enriched with carving and sculp- 
ture. The Embankment front of the building 
is 120 ft. long, and is three stories in height, 
with a flanking tower at each corner. The 
principal entrance is in the centre of this front, 
and is approached by a wide flight of stone 
steps from the Embankment. The basement 
story, half sunk beneath the level of the pave- 
ment, with open areas in front, has large 
segmental-headed openings filled with iron 
grilles enclosing the front part of the covered 
playground. The ground-floor has four three- 
light square-headed windows, two on either 
side of the principal entrance. The fenestra- 
tion of the front of the first floor, or hall floor, 
consists of five large circular-headed windows, 
deeply recessed. The tympana beneath these 
arched heads are filled in with allegorical seated 
figures representing various arts and sciences, 
while the spandrels of the arches are separated 





by niches contiining statues of Bacon, Sir 
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Thomas More, Shakspeare, Milton, and Newton. 
These figures and statues, together with the 
spandrels containing shields bearing the arms 
of the principal donors to the school, were all 
executed by Messrs. J. Daymond & Son, of 
edward-street, Vauxhall Bridge-road, under the 
direction of the architects, Messrs. Daymond & 
Son being selected, in competition with otaer 
artists. by the Building Committee. This selec- 
tion has been amply justified by the excellence 
of the sculptural work. The general architec- 
tural carving has been well executed by Mr. G. 
W. Seale, of Brixton. 

The facade is crowned by a balustraded stone 
parapet, above which rises the roof of the great 
hall, which, externally, is high-pitched and of 
French character, covered with green slates, 
surmounted by a lofty central fléche of copper 
work, and relieved here and there by dormers. 
This lofty roof has been avowedly made a 
marked feature in order to prevent the school 
building being altogether overpowered by its 
gigantic neighbour, the Royal Hotel. The roof 
is very strongly timbered, and is covered with 
green Westmoreland slates. The height of the 
hall from the floor to the springing of the 
roof is 40 ft. The roof is ceiled at a point 
24 ft. above the springing, the timbers below 


the ceiling being cased with pitch - pine, 
stained walnut- wood colour. The principals 
are arranged in pairs, the tie-beams of 


each pair being made to range with the 
pilasters of the walls below. Each pair 
of tie - beams carries, at each end, a 
group of four columns, surmounted by an 
entablature, from which spring transverse and 
longitudinal arches dividing the roof into large 
compartments, in the manner shown in our 
view. It is, in fact, an attempt to treat an 
open-timbered roof in a Classic manner, and the 
attempt has been, on the whole, very successful. 
The hall is 100 ft. long by 45 ft. wide in the 
clear. The floor of the hall is of oak, and the 
walls are faced with Portland stone. What the 
acoustic properties of the hall may be we do uot 
know. The woodwork of all the lower portions 
of the hall is of American walnut. The large 
enriched cove just beneath the tie-beams is of 
carton-pierre, coloured to match the walnut 
woodwork, and has been executed by Boek- 
binder. The body of the hall is fitted with per- 
manent seats to accommodate 816 occupants. 
These, with the additional seats in the gallery 
and on the dais make up the total accommo- 
dation which the hall supplies to about 
1,000. The seats in the body of hall have 
been specially made by the North of Eng- 
land School Furnishing Company from the 
architects’ designs. The actual seats are 
balanced and hinged to fold back, so as, while 
accommodating the largest possible number, to 
leave free movement along the rows. Every 
alternate row of seats has a further movement 
by which the seat-back becomes a desk for the 
row of occupants immediately behind it. Thus 
fora public lecture the body of the hall will 
accommodate 816; for a writing-class half that 
number, 408; and for an examination, where 
more space is desirable, 204. 
The principal entrance opens into a vestibule 
about 18 ft. square, and this gives access to 
the inner hall, about 40 ft. by 30 ft., but some- 
what low for its size. The enriched plaster 
work in ceiling here and in other parts of the 
building was modelled and executed by Mr. E. 
T. Taylor. The floor is laid with a pavement of 
marble tessere designed in panels. On the 
right of the hall is the secretary’s room, 22 ft. 
by 18 ft.,and the committee-room, 22 ft. by 
20 ft., both with windows overlooking the Em- 
bankment. Closely adjoining these rooms is a 
room for the secretary's clerk, a porter’s room 
commanding the whole of the hall, a store- 
room, lavatories, &c. On the other side of the hall 
are the Head Master’s room, 22 ft. by 18ft., and 
the library, 45 ft. by 20ft. All there rooms are 
14 ft.6in. high. The fittings are in American 
walnut, and ‘“‘ Tobin” tubes are used as inlet 
ventilators, outlet ventilators close to the ceil- 
ing being connected with air flues in the walls. 
Facing the vestibule is the grand staircase, on 
the half landing of which is a central niche 
containing the statue of the founder, John Car- 
penter. This staircase is mostly of marble 
work, executed by Mr. George Mitchell, of 
Biompton-road and Upper Thames-street. This 
comprises some fine specimens of Greek green 
and red Devonshire columns at the foot of the 
staircase, with black plinths and Sicilian bases. 
The stone staircase is filled in with green ser- 
pentine, which is continued round the landings, 


and which forms the plinths for the black 
marble bases. This is grooved to receive the 
Sienna dadoing, on the top of which comes the 
moulded handrail of the stairs in Sicilian 
marble. The work reflects much credit upon 
Mr. Mitchell. 

We have no space to give further details, for 
which we must refer our readers to the volumes 
already cited. We may say, however, that the 
arrangement of the laboratory and chemistry 
schoolrooms seems very good, complete provision 
being made by means of stink-chambers and 
stoneware sinks for carrying off all noxious 
fumes and products. The lecture-hall, 58 ft. 
by 48 ft., has a lecturer's table fitted with gas, 
water, pneumatic trough, and electric battery 
power, with a stink-chamber behind. Facing 
the table are ranges of steeply-rising seats and 
desks, tier above tier, accommodating about 
300 boys. 

The total cost of the buildings, including 
foundations and furniture, has been about 
100,000!. The preliminary contract for the 
foundations, amounting to about 10,000/., was 
carried out by Messrs. Higgs & Hill. The main 
contract for the building was let to Messrs. 
John Mowlem & Co. (who have been represented 
in this work throughout by Mr. George Burt, 
jun.), for the sum of 76,0001. Messrs. Burt have 
also executed a large proportion of the fittings 
throughout. Messrs. Measures Brothers have 
supplied the wrought-iron girders, and Messrs. 
Rownson, Drew, & Co., the columns and heavy 
castings. The ornamental iron grilles at the 
front entrance doorway have been executed by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, and the copper work of the 
centrai fléche by Messrs Holden & Co. Mr. D.O. 
Boyd has supplied his hygiastic grates for all 
the class-rooms, Messrs. Steel & Garland pro- 
viding the grates for library and committee- 
room. The Coalbrookdale Company have been 
entrusted with the pillar lamps forthe balustrade 
outside the principal front. Mr. Anderson pro- 
vided and fixed the lightning conductors. Milner’s 
Lock and Safe Company have supplied most 
of the locks and lock furniture. The School 
Committee obtained competitive tenders for 
and let separate contracts to Messrs. Herring & 
Son, of Chertsey, for the hot-water apparatus 
and fittings; Messrs. J. F. Clarke, for the gas- 
pipe-work and sunlights, cooking apparatus 
and fittings, and sundry gasfittings; Messrs. 
Strode & Co. and Mr. R. H. Hughes for 
the more important gasfitting; the North of 
England School Furnishing Co. for the desks and 
seats, not only of the great hall, as mentioned, 
but in the lecture - hall and class - rooms; 
Messrs. Story Bros. & Triggs for the general 
furniture; Mr. Laurie for masters’ tables, 
blackboards, platforms, &c.; Messrs. Willis for 
organ; and Mr. George Spencer for the fitting- 
up of the gymnasium. Mr. Elsley’s lever 
apparatus is used throughout for opening and 
closing the windows. Claridge’s asphalte is 
used for covering the floor of the kitchen and of 
the corridors in the “teaching” block. The 
plumbing has been done by Messrs. Matthew 
Hall & Co. Jennings’s valve closets, urinals, 
and tip-up lavatories are used in the admini- 
strative or front part of the building. The 
boys’ latrines and urinals are placed on 
the playground level, well away from the 
main buildings, but are approached by a 
covered way. The urinals are fitted with Messrs. 
Bowes, Scott, & Read’s automatic flushing 
tanks, and for the latrines Pearson’s twin-basin 
trapless closets are used. The lift from kitchen 
to playground level (where there is a comfort- 
able dining-hall for 200 boys) is by Messrs. 
Waygood & Co. The slatework throughout has 
been executed by Mr. Bingley. Minton’s white 
glazed tiles are used for lining the walls of 
school corridors, while the walls of the covered 
playground, dining-hall, &c., in basement are 
faced with some excellent cream-coloured 
glazed bricks supplied by Messrs. Cliff & Co., 
of Wortley. The speaking-tubes and electric 
bells are by Mr. Wontner-Smith, of Finsbury- 
pavement. The stained-glass work has been done 
by Mr. Odell. The contractors have had a very 
efficient general foreman in the person of Mr. 
John Jackson, and the clerk of works through- 
out has been Mr. Charles Till, who acted in the 
same capacity at the new Natural History 
Museum, and to whose courtesy we are in- 
debted for many of these particulars. The 
architects, as before mentioned, are Messrs. 
Davis & Emanuel, of Finsbury-circus, who, 
together with the Corporation and all con- 
cerned, may be congratulated upon the com- 





pletion of this very important work. 
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THE DECORATION OF CLASSIC DOMES 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.* 


TuoveH I did not take part in the discuss; 
of Mr. Pullan’s paper at the Royal aie at 
British Architects on his proposed decorations 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral dome, I have very 
strong opinions upon the subject, and I should 
be glad to say a few words on the general 
question at the present juncture, in accordance 
with Mr. Penrose’s own suggestion at the 
meeting. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Penrose and Mr 
Stannus I have had the opportunity of seeing 
many of the various models and drawings 
prepared for this important work, and every 
one now knows the leading points in the late 
Mr. Burges’s scheme. As an old friend of the 
late E. T. Parris, I sat by his side upon the 
little suspended platform from which he re. 
painted, rather than restored, Thornhill’s 
“vg igns, and discussed the vexed question with 

im. 

During one of my Italian tours some years 
ago, I made a special pilgrimage to Parma to 
see the painted dome of the charch there, which 
drew from the great Titian the exclamation,—- 
“If I were not Titian, I would be Correggio.”’ 
And in the same journey I stopped at Padua to 
contemplate the mural decorations of Giotto’s 
chapel, a remarkable example of flat treatment, 
the walls being divided into picture-panels by 
horizontal and vertical bands of coloured 
mosaics partaking of every tint of the pictures 
enclosed thereby. 

The result of my observations has led me to 
formulate for myself certain principles, which, 
I think, should underlie any scheme for the 
internal decoration of domes, to some of which 
I will now draw attention. 

1. In the decorative treatment of the smooth 
concave surface of a Classic dome, unrelieved 
by panelling, raised mouldings, or coffers, its 
constructional form should never be disguised 
by its painted or coloured ornamentation, but 
only emphasised, as were the best Byzantine 
examples, and notably St. Mark’s, at Venice, 
wherein the old mosaic work forms a flat treat- 
ment in colour, enhancing its beauty, but not 
disguising ite spherical charms. 

2. It follows that the so-called architectural! 
features in the framework of any decorative 
composition should only be admitted in so far 
as it would not be inconsistent to execute the 
same in the solid materials they affect, provided 
always that they are conceived in due proportion 
and in entire harmony with the general design 
of the building. It does not follow from this 
last. proposition that it would be desirable to 
introduce architectural forms in coloured deco- 
rations,—quite the contrary ; but obviously they 
are inadmissible if they do not conform at least 
to such normal restrictions. 

3. The preservation of the apparent and real 
spherical form of the dome under decoration, and 
the limitation of architectural detai!s to the 
development and not the disguise of that form, 
precludes the introduction of more or less solid- 
looking vertical divisions of the dome, broad at 
the base and narrow at the apex, apparently 
supporting the eye thereof, as Gothic mbs 
sustain an octagonal lantern, or flying buttresses 
support a Scottish crown; the blue colouring 
of the interspaces giving the impression that 
the dome is not a solid opaque body covering 4 
vast circular area, but is open to the air like a 
bird-cage or a conservatory, except where the 
ribs occur. 

The great majority of the old painters pre- 
ferred to treat the whole dome as if it were not 
there; that is, as if the clouds had descended 
beneath and filled the temple with a beatific 
vision of the heavenly host in glory, or strove to 
represent the coming of the Son of Man and 
all the holy angels with him. The artistic 
beauty of the imaginary apotheosis condoned 
for its structural inconsistency, and of all 
methods of dome decoration it was ever the 
most popular, especially in the more emotional 
eras of religious art, of which Parma is a typical 
specimen. 

4. If any evidence were wanting as to the 
disastrous impolicy of introducing architectural 
forms that are not helpful to the spherical idea, 
it is found in the necessity of representing 
these forms in false perspective, accentuated by 
still falser shadows on the under sides of cornices 
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and architraves, which, if constructed in real’ 


materials, would be the brightest portion, the 
light coming from below. 

Impossible combinations of colonnades and 

imented compositions, with apparently pro- 
jecting entablatures and ornaments of architec- 
tural details, round and square, recessed or per- 
forated, are ostentatiously prominent in many 
of the designs I have seen, quite inconsistent 
with the fact that they are but painted decora- 
tions on @ flat surface having no real relief 
at all. 

Such misrepresentations of the conditions 
existing reduce the noble arts of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture to the level of ordinary 
theatrical scene-painting. But, says one, how 
comes it about that Thornhill’s paintings, which 
are exemplifications of these defects, are, never- 
theless, admitted by all parties to be remark- 
ably successful? First, because the architectural 
framework of the pictures follows the lines of 
the general design of the interior, and the details 
are not absolutely inconstructible, grotesque as 
they are and would be under any circumstances. 
And, secondly, because of their indistinctness. 
The monotones in browns and greys used in 
these cartoons and their surroundings mingle 
with the murky atmosphere, and lend a dreamy 
dusky vision of an indistinguishable but well 
covered surface, the colour of which is not 
strong enough to upset the general effect of the 
hemispherical form of the mounting dome. 
Owing to this mysterious gloom, the dome of 
St. Paul's seems loftier than that of the bril- 
liantly -illuminated and richly -decorated St. 
Peter's, of Rome. Had Sir Christopher Wren 
been unwise enough to have insisted on the 
bright colours being used which are now sug- 
gested, we should all have good reason to 
wonder how we ever admired what has really 
been the salvation of the dome as it is. 

5. The last remarks point to a conclusion to 
which I have arrived with reference to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in particular, and it is this, that in 
a building intended only to be faced with white 
stone, and into which no coloured marbles were 
to be introduced, it is undesirable to decorate 
the roofs in very bright colours. And if the 
various concave surfaces of the domical ceilings, 
which were originally finished in plaster, in 
preparation for a painted decoration, had been 
all covered with sepia pictures like the central 
dome, a very rich and harmonious effect would 
have been produced without the introduction of 
any positive colour at all. The quantity of 
dark wood-carving in the choir would neverthe- 
less have warranted the employment of any 
amount of colour in the choir; but the nave 
and transepts would have been finished satis- 
factorily without it, and such a scheme would 
have had my preference. 

6. As, however, it is an apparently settled 
thing that bright colours are to be introduced, 
of which the key-note has been given by the 
mosaic pictures which have been successfully 
applied to the pendentives of the dome, it is 
obviously desirable to complete this first series 
of pictures, and to support them by the intro- 
duction of coloured marbles into as many pier 
and wall panels as possible throughout the 
building. Then would there be no incongruity 
in lining the coved or concave roof surfaces in 
coloured mosaics, and even with gold grounds; 
or they might be painted; each shallow dome 
being the subject of a single picture, the breadth 
and scale of which should be in harmony with 
the massiveness of the surrounding structure. 
This done, the base or drum of the great dome 
would come in for treatment in mosaics. A 
series of colossal figures in coloured mosaic in 
a gold ground, moving in processional order, as 
it were,——a glorious gallery of Biblical heroes 
and heroines. But I think we should have 
arrived at this point in the decoration of 
St. Paul’s before we attempt to blot out for 
ever the now historical pictures of Thornhill. 
Let us proceed with the decoration of that 
which is not decorated before we expunge the 
only decoration we have. As Mr. Seddon 
suggested, let us try our ’prentice-hands on the 
minor and more manageable domes, and so 
make the culminating glory of the central 
dome the ripest, richest fruit of our labours 
and foregoing experiences. 

7. The application of the foregoing principles 
to the decoration of the great dome itself, has 
led me to the conclusion that with brighter 
colouring, simpler treatment will be needed to 
obtain the breadth and harmonious effect re- 
quired, and to avoid intricacy of details and 
Spottiness in places. There should be no ver- 


‘tical ribs, but there will be bands of many 
colours forming a framing for the pictures, if 
it be deemed essential that the dome should be 
split up into several separate pictures instead 
of being treated as one grand compusition. 

Omitting the ribs, Stevens’s general frame- 
work and architectural accessories are far in 
advance of any other proposition for the recep- 
tion of more than one picture. But a more 
careful study and classification of the existing 
mosaic work of early date, at Ravenna and else- 
where, would be interesting and suggestive. 
The introduction of mosaics in the pendentives 
comparatively near the eye, almost enforces 
their introduction in the dome, and if they are 
not too smoothly laid the light will play over the 
whole surface without creating that blinding 
glaze which all smooth surfaces yield, causing 
a picture to be only capable of being seen in 
one position. 

Adopting mosaic as the inner lining of the 
dome, and employing light reflecting colours 
for subject-figures and flat foliage and fretwork 
of the enriched borders and framework upon a 
rich gold ground, a grand and noble character 
may be given to it, equal in beauty to anything 
anywhere, with the assistance of masters such 
as Leighton, Poynter, and Penrose. 

Epwo. C. Rosins, F.8.A. 








THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S. 


Sir,—As you published in your last number 
a simple précis of my paper on the decorations 
of St. Paul’s, but gave Mr. Stannus’s written 
reply in full; as that reply is based on certain 
statements which he alleged were made in my 
lecture ; and as that lecture will not be published 
in extenso for many months, and consequently 
those of your readers who were not present will 
have obtained but a one-sided view of the 
matters in question,—TI ask you, in fairness, to 
allow me a little space ip your columns for the 
purpose of correcting some errors and refuting 
some imputations contained in that reply. 

When stating that the sub-committee had 
decided not to employ an architect to make 
designs for the decoration of the dome, I made 
use of the words,—‘‘ Having repudiated archi- 
tects’ designs.” Mr. Stannus, professing to 
quote my words, omitted the final word 
“designs” altogether, and went on to say that 
I was wrong in stating that the sub-committee 
had “repudiated architects,’ as Mr. Penrose 
and himself were employed by them. He then 
made the following quotation from the report of 
the sub-committee, which fully corroborates 
my statement :—“ Although the adoption of 
Mr. Stevens’s design as a basis for their opera- 
tions will enable the committee to dispense with 
the services of an architect for the purpose of 
furnishing designs,” &c. As Mr. Stannus was 
aware that the question was about designs, he 
was guilty of something more than garbling a 
quotation. 

Had this been his only fault, I should not 
perhaps have taken the trouble to correct it, had 
he not afterwards brought a serious imputation 
against me personally, which nothing can justify. 
A mere perusal of the following extract from 
his paper will show the unjust nature of his 
insinuation :— 

“Mr. Pullan had spoken of the sub-com- 
mittee ‘further strengthening their position’ by 
forming ‘an alliance’ with Sir F. Leighton 
and Mr. Poynter. To any one who knew the 
chivalrous honour of Sir F. Leighton and of 
Mr. Poynter, and who knew the sub-committee, 
it was astounding that such an imputation 
should be made.” 

I have to learn, sir, that: the word “ alliance 
signifies a union or agreement in any way dis- 
honouring to those who enter into it. Kings, 
states, and great men form alliances. I con- 
sidered that the word alliance rendered more 
fully the sort of agreement by which the distin- 
guished artists consented to make some 
pecuniary sacrifices for the object they had in 
view, in common with the committee,—that of 
advancing the solution of that | great art- 
problem, the decoration of St. Paul’s. 

I believe these two gentlemen, and also most 
of the members of the sub-committee, know 
enough about me to believe that I should be one 
of the last persons in the world to use the word 
“alliance” in the sense to which my opponent 
endeavoured to twist it. 

What makes matters worse, Mr. Stannus 
came to me privately, after the lecture, and 
suid he withdrew what he had said about 








= ~— he — his paper afterwards to 
prin without expunging the paragraph 
which he retracted. This was, to say the ina 
of it, disingenuous. There are other points in 
his paper which require rectification, but I only 
trouble you with these imputations, which I feel 
bound in honour to refute. 
R. P. PULLAN. 








PRIZE-DISTRIBUTION AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Sik FrRepERIcK LEIGHTON presided on Satur- 
day last at the distribution of prizes to the 
successful students at the Royal Academy of 
Arts. The Creswick prize, 30l., was gained by 
R. O. Rickatson, Herbert Lyndon being proximé 
accessit. For cartoons of a draped figure, 
Bernard E. Ward took the silver medal and 
25!., Margaret Dicksee taking the extra silver 
medal. Horace B. Fisher took the first Armitage 
prize, 301., and bronze medal ; Mary Drew a 
prize of 401. for the fresco design, an allegorical 
illustration of music; William Carter won 501., 
first prize, for six drawings from life; Henry 
Alfred Pegram twok the first prize of 30l., for 
the model of the Good Samaritan; R. T. Fallon, 
50l., for three models from life; William G. B. 
Lewis, a travelling studentship of 601., for archi- 
tectural design for a public library. 

The President, before distributing the prizes, 
delivered a short address to the students. He 
was happy to say that, saving perhaps in one 
class, the general impression the competition 
had this year on the minds of the Royal Acade- 
mitians was a very gratifying one. The general 
average had certainly not fallen below that of 
other years, for they had felt justified, in three 
distinct competitions, in giving an additional 
award. The first of those competitions was 
that. for the Creswick prize, in which there were 
several works of considerable excellence. Being 
a money prize of fixed amount, they could not, 
of course, increase or double it. They had, 
therefore, reserved an honourable mention, as 
proximé accessit, accompanied by a document 
which the student might take home as a token 
of his honour. The second award had taken 
the shape of an additional medal in the un- 
usually large competition for the cartoon of a 
draped figure; while the third award was to 
the architects, in the shape of a third medal, in 
the class of drawings from an existing build- 
ing,—a competition which this year had very 
marked excellence indeed. Amongst the other 
competitions, probably the most remarkable 
was that of drawing from the life, a competi- 
tion which was very numerous, and which 
abundantly justified this year the third prize 
destined for it. For the competition of paint- 
ing from life he regretted to say that the num- 
ber of works was more limited than he liked, 
whilst he did not think they could be said to 
rise above the average in merit. At the same 
time, the increased scale of several of the 
studies deserved a word of special commenda- 
tion. Sir F. Leighton added:—I cannot too 
strongly impress upon you this year, as on 
former occasions, the great value and import- 
ance of carrying out your studies on a large 
scale. Whatever the scale at which it is your 
intention eventually to work, you will always be 
gainers by studying, in the first instance, on a 
large scale. Insculpture, also, we see in avery 
distinct manner the benefit of the new school ; 
but I grieve to say that the pleasure with which 
I should otherwise have made this announce- 
ment is very considerably dashed and marred 
by the thought that the gifted youth to whom 
the second award has fallen has been snatched 
away from us on the very threshold of a bright 
career. David Wade has ceased to live, and a 
wreath of immortelles hanging in front of his 
successful work is a token of the respect and 
esteem of his fellow-students,—a feeling in 
which his elder brethren in art join heartily 
and sincerely. A prize has also been given in 
the class of designs for a fresco for a public 
building ; but I regret to say that the much- 
coveted satisfaction of giving the higher award, 
—the highest honour,—of execution under the 
auspices and at the expense of the Academy, 
is not yet conceded to me. I may be permitted to 
say, however, that fow things would give me more 
sincere personal satisfaction than to make that 
award from this place, and I hope you will not 
long withhold it from me. I have said just now 
that in one class the average is not fully reached, 
—that class is the competition for the Armitage 
Prize, in which the drawings have fallen below 
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the standard which we hoped and expected of 
vou. I the more regret it on account of the 
reat importance of the qualities to foster 
which chiefly that prize was called into exist- 
ence, I mean the qualities of dignity and style 
in form and in competition. Now, these quali- 
ties are much lacking in the designs sent in; 
and, indeed, to speak for myself personally, it 
seems to me that the lack of these particular 
qualities is the predominant feature in all the 
designs and work sent in this year. The want 
of it is felt in the designs for the fresco for a 
public building; and careful, meritorious, and 
cood in other ways as are the designs of the 
cartoons for the draped figure, in which cate- 
gories these two prizes have been given, never- 
theless they lack that style, that nobility of 
form, and that elevation of character which are 
specially and peremptorily demanded. This is 
not the time, of course, to dwell at any length 
on this point, but I could not do less than 
allude to it, and I must urge you to pursue it 
yourselves. To aid you in that pursuit I will 
further and finally advise you to study con- 
stantly and with unwearied admiration the 
work of the greatest master of style which 
these shores have produced,—I mean John 
Flaxman. 

The prizes and medals were then handed to 
the successful competitors. 


No day could have been more unfortunate 
than last Monday for exhibiting the Academy 
students’ designs to the public. Fog darkened 
the air so much that clear sight of the works 
was impossible during great part of the day. 
Owing to this we must express rather doubt- 
fully an opinion which, under a better light, we 
might, perhaps, have felt justified in expressing 
more decisively, viz., that the award of the 
Creswick prize for landscape is questionable. The 
landscapes were hung in the first room, which, 
for some reason, is one of those which has least 
light in it, and the subject for the Creswick 
prize being an evening one, it was difficult to 
see into the pictures at all. But the painting 
by Mr. Rickatson, to which the first prize of 
30/. was awarded, though a highly finished 
painting, and bearing a look of completeness 
and mastery of the tools more decidediy, 
perhaps, than others, struck us as hard 
and mannered, and somewhat artificial in its 
effect. The painting by Mr. Lyndon, to which 
the compliment of prortiné accessit was given, 
seemed to us decidedly the best and most 
artistic in feeling; there was less of paintiness 
and less of manufactured effect in it. The 
landscapes on the whole were of a good average. 
The second room contained competition designs 
for oil-painting of heads, and for architectural 
drawing. The arrangement of the architecture 
was somewhat confused and divided; as far as 
one could gather from the not very explanatory 
wall-placards, there are three prizes or rewards 
for architecture, one for drawing, one for de- 
sign, and one for drawings from existing build- 
ings. The architectural drawings in Gallery II. 
were weak, on the whole; some of the heads 
very good and forcible. The prize was gained 
in this group by Mr. Carter, who also took the 
prizes for the painting of a figure from the life, 
for the drawing of a figure from the life, and 
for the set of six figures from the life. As far 
as execution goes, Mr. Carter is evidently a 
coming man. The sculpture was arranged in 
Gallery 1V. It consisted of designs of a small 
group of two figures, of which a good many had 
been submitted, and of sets of three single 
figures from life, various subjects. Some of the 
sketches gave evidence of feeling and power of 
expression, though slightly executed. The larger 
figures showed some fine modelling, but we have 
seen better and more forcible things in one or two 
recent years than any we noticed in this year’s 
sculpture design. The long gallery was occupied 
at one end with the full-sized crayon studies 
for a draped figure, the subject being Penelope 
bringing the bow of Ulysses to the suitors. Of 
these the prize drawing by Mr. Ward was so 
completely the best that the rest were by com- 
parison nowhere, this being the only one which 
realised anything of the dignity of carriage and 
manner which should belong to Penelope. The 
other drawings were more or less meritorious 
as drawings, but utterly futile as conceptions of 
the subject. The sketches for the Armitage 
prize, which is given for the best monochrome 
study for a picture, were ranged down the wall 
of the same gallery, and formed a rather 
interesting, nO to say aniusing, collection. The 


subject was a certain abduction of brides men- 


tioned in the history of the Israelitish nation in 
the Old Testament; and the various views of 
the designers as to the way in which the young 
women may have regarded the matter formed a 
curious medley of interpretations of the same 
idea. Some of the studies showed great force 
and spirit, and the first prize was rightly 
bestowed on the sketch by Mr. H. B. Fisher, a 
group showing energetic action and very clever 
foreshortening, though in this, as well as in 
some others, it may be said that force rather 
than delicacy was shown in the treatment of a 
subject in which it was very easy to fall into 
something like vulgarity. We should have pre- 
ferred to see a subject which would have led to 
the illustration of a rather higher element in 
human nature and manners than a tussle for 
the possession of women (which is about what 
it amounts to), more especially as dignity and 
refinement of feeling seein exactly the qualities 
in which these student productions are most 
deficient. The original architectural designs 
were not very much; architecture, as far as 
we have observed,- has never been very 
forward at the Academy; but the sketches 
from actual buildings made by the present 
travelling student, whose name we did not 
see appended anywhere, were very good. The 
travelling studentship this year is given to 


Mr. William G» B. Lewis, for a design 
for a public library, fairly good, but not 
showing any very marked character. Several 


coloured drawings for lunette designs for 
execution in fresco, as decorative painting, 
showed very good intentions and a good idea as 
to the right sort of thing for this class of work; 
that by Miss Drew, which was undoubtedly the 
best, had the prize. The President holds out 
hope of the higher honour of the execution of 
a student’s design of this class, at the expense 
of the Academy, whenever ove shall be pro- 
duced of a sufficiently high class to justify this. 
The array of life studies, occupying two rooms, 
showed a remarkable amount of good work, on 
which the Academy may well look with satis- 
faction as an evidence of the spirit and diligence 
with which a large proportion at least of the 
students are working at this foundation of 
picture-making. 








FROM HOLBORN TOWN-HALL TO THE 
ANGEL.* 


A STRANGE interest hangs around the line 
proposed to be taken by this new route, be- 
cause for centuries previously to the erection of 
the houses now proposed to be demolished, the 
ground on which they now stand was one of 
the favourite places of recreation for the London 
citizens. Fitzstephen, writing nigh seven cen- 
turies ago, tells us that on the north side of 
London there were fields for pastures and a de- 
lightful plain of meadow-land, interspersed with 
flowing streams, on which stood mills whose 
clack was very pleasing to che ear, and, moreover, 
that the spot abounded with springs and wells, 
frequently visited, as well by the scholars from 
the schools, as by the youth of the City, when 
they went out to take airin the summer evenings. 
In those days the clustering vintage hung in 
purple glory on the slopes of what is now called 
Mount Pleasant. Ay! and on the brow of the 
opposite hill had not my Lord Bishop of Ely his 
strawberry-garden? And did not‘a successor 
of his add a vineyard and an orchard, extend- 
ing from Holborn to Hatton-wall and from 
Saffron-hill to Leather-lane? 

In our imaginary journey, leaving the Town- 
hall, we pass through a network of dismantled 
houses and slums into Red Lion-yard, appertain- 
ing to the Red Lion in Warner-street. Would- 
be travellers to the North, consulting the Datly 
Post of May 18, 1737, read, ‘‘ For York, New- 
castle, or Edinburgh, a good coach and six able 
horses will set out from the Red Lion, Cold 
Bath-fields, near Gray’s Inn-lane, on Fridav 
next, the 20th inst.” Doubtless, among the 
frequenters of this tavern was Henry Carey, 
best known to the general world as the author 
of the words and music of “ Sally in our Alley,”’ 
and the writer of the burlesque, ‘‘ Chrononho- 
tonthologos.” Though unhappy at heart, he 
was a jovial companion. In a fit of despondency 
he committed suicide at his house in Warner- 
street on the 4th of October, 1743. Only a 
single halfpenny was found in his pockets after 
death. Warner-street was named after Robert 





Warner, of Lincoln’s Inn, esq., the partner of 





* See p. 681, ante, 
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‘Walter Baynes, of the Middle Temple, gent 

who let to Oliver Humphreys, clothier, “ 4|| 
that messuage or tenement commonly called 
and known by the name or sign of Sir Johy 
Oldcastle, together with the gardens and 
grounds thereunto belonging.” The site of the 
tavern is covered by the scuth-eastern corner of 
Cold Bath-fields Prison. Humphreys turned 
the gardens into a place of public entertainment. 
Many advertisements are extant in reference to 
them. Daily Advertiser, August 4th, 1744— 
“Sir John Oldcastle’s, near Cold Bath-fields. 
The gardens are greatly enlarged, the liquors of 
all kinds the best. The music begins at five ; 
the lamps are lighted at seven; and the whole 
concludes at nine.” On the 17th of July, 1746, 
it is announced that “A Concert of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music will take place. The vocal 
parts, with the following songs by Mr. Blogg, 
viz., ‘Come, Rosalind,’ ‘Observe the Fragrant 
Blushing Rose,’ ‘The Happy Pair,’ and, by 
desire, a song set in praise of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, set to music by Mr. 
Handel.”’ Could this last-mentioned song be, 
“See the Conquering Hero comes,” written to 
celebrate the victory gained by the Duke at 
Culloden, won exactly three months previous!y ? 
Time is the winnower who divides the chaff of 
notoriety from the wheat of true fame; “ Mr. 
Blogg’’ is forgotten; “ Mr. Handel”’ never to 
be. Perhaps George Frederick Handel might 
on this special evening have visited the gardens, 
for he was a member of a certain club, “ The 
Small-coal Man’s Music Club,” in which he 

played the harpsichord to the brilliant assembly 
of dukes and duchesses and lesser nobilities, 

who thronged to the transmuted stable in which 

the concerts were held; the conductor, as every 

reader knows, being Thomas Britton, the 

concert-room being at the south-east corner of 

Jerusalem-passage. 

The already-mentioned Walter Baynes in 
1697 discovered a spring on the portion of the 
Jervoise estate which he had just purchased, 
and he laid out 3,0001. in erecting baths to 
utilise it. In 1697 he advertises,—* At the lower 
end of Gray’s Inn-lane, in Sir John Oldcastle’s 
field (Cold Bath-square), near the City of 
London, is discovered a spring of the nature of 
those famous cold baths St. Winifred in Wales 
and St. Magnus in Yorkshire, being approved of 
by several physicians conversant in the virtue 
and uses of cold bathing. There isa convenient 
bathing-place erected and a house built over it 
for privacy.” The advertisement concludes, 
‘“* Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays 
are appointed for men, and Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days for women.” The charge for bathing was 
2s., and 2s. 6d. in the case of patients who from 
weakness had to be lowered into the bath by 
“the chair.’ Hatton, in his “New View of 
London,” 1708, writes,—‘“‘ The most noted and 
first cold bath about London was that near Sir 
John Oldcastle’s..... which they say is good 
against rheumatisms, convulsions in the nerves, 
&c., but of that those who have made the 
experiments are the best judges.” Hatton 
hazards no opinion of his own in this case, nor 
does he when he speaks of an opposition bath 
opened in Southwark in 1705,—“ Here are eleven 
crutches, which, they say, were those of persons 
cured by this water.”’ 

Baynes died in 1745, leaving his name in 
Baynes-row or Baynes-street. The row, which 
was commenced about 1737, lies between the 
Prison and Cold Bath-square. It leads into 
Cobham-row, so named in honour of “the good 
Lord Cobham,”-—Sir John Oldcastle. The Cob- 
ham’s Head,* facing the site of the Sir John 
Oldcastle, was a famous place in its day. The 
public are informed by the Daily Courant of 
April 20, 1728, that “ My Lord Cobham’s Head, 
against Sir John Oald Castle’s, is lately opened, 
and the house and gardens are made very hand- 
some and compleat, with a fine canal stocked 
with very good carp and tench, fit to kill. And 
any gentlemen are allowed to angle for their 
diversion. There are very good lodgings to be 
lett, where gentlemen may board if desired. 
Is it possible to fancy some worthy citizen of 
credit and renown taking up his fishing quarters 
for a season at “My Lord Cobham’s Head,” to 
save himself the trouble,—it could not be the 
fatigue,—of walking from Wood-street or the 
Poultry! A writer in the Daily Advertiser 140 
years ago mentions that “he called at the Lord 
Cobham’s to drink some of their beer, a tankard 
of which is 3d.”; and that he “ afterwards 


* At this date there was another ‘* Cobhem Hess " 
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walked in the garden, when he was greatly sur- 
prised to find a very handsome grove of trees with 
gravel walks, &c.” These trees and walks, and 
also the canal, are delineated in Roque’s plan. 
The fire station at the top of the row covers a 
portion of the old tavern and grounds. 

At this point the line crosses what was 
formerly called Coppice-row, but why so is 
doubtful, and entering the north-west corner 
of Exmouth-street cuts through John-street, 
Tysoe-street, and Rosoman-street, towards the 
drinking - fountain in the wall of the New 
River Works, at the head of Garnault-place. 

It was not till 1818 that the houses which 
formed Exmouth-street received their name 
from Nelson’s ‘Fighting Pellew.”’ The southern 
side of the street was erected by Thomas 
Brayne, of whom little is known beyond that he 
was lessee of the ground. ‘“ Braynes-row, 
1765,” is cut on a stone tablet on the front 
wall of one of the houses. Brayne’s property 
formed a portion of Spa-fields, named after the 
London Spa, a place of entertainment some- 
what resembling the Cobham Head and the 
Sir John Oldcastle. A glimpse of its cha- 
racter may be got in a rhyme in “ Poor Robin's 
Almanack” for 1733 :— 

‘* Now sweethearts with their sweethearts go 
To Islington or London Spaw. 
Some go but just to drink the water ; 
Some for the ale, which they like better.” 

A public-house that marks the site of the 
Spa still retains the name. 

Thomas Cromwell, the historian of Clerken- 
well, writes, in 1828, “‘ The water [of the Spa), 
which is a chalybeate, is now lost ; though it was 
obtainable about eighteen years ago by means 
of a pump remaining in the cellar of the house 
in question.” Of the potency of the ale, we 
read that, “On Sunday, a Custom-house officer, 
being intoxicated with Span ale, in a phrensical 
fit drew his dagger, and fancying all people that 
passed to be his enemies, cut and slashed several 
persons in a most frightful manner; for which, 
being apprehended, he was carried before a 
justice of the peace and committed to the New 
Prison. This prison faced the Bridewell Prison, 
—now the House of Detention. From the 
back of the Bridewell a path led northwards 
into the fields known as Bridewell-walk. On 
the west side of this walk, in 1756, Mr. Roso- 
man, the builder and proprietor of Sadler's 
Wells theatre, built “‘a range of good houses,” 
to which he gave the name Rosoman-row, now 
Rosoman-street. 

Of Garnault-place there is nothing to say 
beyond that it was so named after its builder, a 
worthy treasurer of the New River Company, 
and that for some time it was the abiding-place 
of “everybody’s Joe,”—Joseph Grimaldi; and 
that, as J. T. Smith informs us, in his ‘‘ Vaga- 
bondinia,” “ Priscilla, a blind inhabitant of St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell, was wont to be seen in 
the summer time seated against the wall of the 
reservoir of the New River Waterworks, Spa- 
fields, employed in the making of patchwork 
quilts. She threads her own needle, cuts her 
own patches, and fits them entirely herself.” 

It is not here requisite to tell the story of 
Sir Hugh Myddelton, or that of New Tunbridge 
Wells, better known as Sadler’s Wells. Passing 
between the waterworks and the theatre, the 
new line, after a course of little interest, 
reaches the world-known Angel. 








THE COMMISSION QUESTION. 


THe Chiswick Improvement Commissioners 
have settled the vexed question of commission 
on the superintendence of making up, under 
the 150th section of the Public Health Act, of 
private streets, which has recently engaged the 
attention of various local authorities in the 
country, but specially in the suburbs of London, 
where land is being rapidly built upon and 
where many new streets are being formed. 
About four years ago the Chiswick Commis- 
sioners passed a resolution allowing their clerk 
and surveyor, between them, 5 per cent. on all 
private street improvements which were made 
up by the Commissioners at the expense of the 
adjoining owners. The clerk received 2} per 
cent. for the issue of the usual legal notices to 
the owners, and the surveyor 2} per cent. for 
the preparation of the plans and the super- 
intendence of the work. These commissions 
were, of course, exclusive of the regular salaries 
of these officials, and in quickly-developing 
parishes, where a great many new streets are in 


course of formation, this increment, to the 











official salaries amounts to a considerable sum 
where the commission system is in practice. 
The Chiswick Commissioners in fixing the 5 per 
cent. were guided evidently by the considera- 
tion of what would be fair and reasonable re- 
muneration for the work to be done, keeping in 
view the fact that if they were to employ pro- 
fessional men outside their own staff the Com- 
missioners would require to pay more than 5 
percent, But the effect of a recent decision, 
or rather communication, from the Local Go- 
vernment Board, has been tc upset this arrange- 
ment in many districts. The decision of the 
Local Government Board is that a Local 
Board is entitled to charge the adjoining 
Owners 2$ per cent. as a reasonable and 
fair rerianeration for the superintendence of 
the week, whether it be done by the Board’s 
OWN 8u."7:79r or not; that it is ndt entitled to 
charge the swners apything for the issue of the 
legal notice and for the preparation of the plans, 
which, it is held, the local authorities require, 
under the Act, to do as part of their duties, 
whether the streets are made up by the owners 
or the local authority. These bodies call upon 
the adjoining owners to make up the streets 
according toa certain plan which has been, of 
course, prepared antecedent to this call upon 
the owners. The opinions of an official may not 
be the opinions of the authority which he repre- 
sents, but it is interesting to note that an expe- 
rienced inspector of the Local Government Board, 
Mr. Harrison, C.E., at an inquiry at Chiswick, 
recently, into the application by the Commis- 
sioners for a loan of 15,0001. on street improve- 
ments, stated that the Local Government Board 
had practically nothing to do with the manner 
in which a Local Authority disposes of this 2} 
per cent. A Local Authority may give this com- 
mission to their officials as an allowance outside 
their salaries, or they may give a salary which 
is supposed to include this commission. In 
short, so long as the Commissioners charge the 
adjoining owners no more than 24 per cent. for 
the superintendence of the work, the Local 
Government Board has nothing to do with the 
arrangement which a Local Authority may 
make as to the remuneration of its officials. Mr. 
Harrison, C.E., held further that this 2} per 
cent. should not be included in the contract in 
such a way as not to be distinguishable from the 
actual cost of the work; but should appear as a 
distinct and separate item in the note apportion- 
ment of the expenses to the various owners. 
The Chiswick Improvement Commissioners 
have passed a resolution to the effect that all 
commissions on private street improvements 
shall go into the coffers of the Board; and they 
have reconsidered the salaries of the whole of 
the officials in theiremploy. They have decided, 
moreover, that the surveyor shall devote the 
whole of his time to the duties of the parish, 
and not undertake private practice as hitherto, 
and that his salary shall be 300/., inclusive 
of any commission from private street im- 
provements. The surveyor, Mr. H. 0. 
Smith, C.E., who has designed and super- 
intended the carrying out the parish drain- 
age system and sewage works, which are 
on the precipitation principle, has now resigned, 
feeling that he could not accept the terms of the 
Commissioners, and Mr. Strachan, the assistant 
surveyor, has been appointed to the office at a 
salary of 300/., on the conditions above indi- 
cated. The rates in Chiswick have been ad- 
mittedly high for some time back,—nearly 6s. 
annually for the district rate,—and an idea 
having become prevalent in the parish that the 
Commissioners were extravagant in their expen- 
diture, and that this was the cause of the 
numerous empty houses, both old and new, in 
the parish, a strong and influential Ratepayers 
Defence Association has been formed in the 
district. At the last local election they turned 
out, with one exception, the whole of the retiring 
Commissioners, and placed five of their own 
candidates on the Board. The candidates of 
this Association are pledged to exercise the 
strictest economy, and to effect, if possible, a 
reduction of the rates. By the influence of this 
Association, the salaries of many of the officials 
have been reduced. The contention of this 
body is that, under the Public Health Act and 
the Chiswick Improvement Act, from both of 
which the Commissioners derive their powers, 
the officials had no right to accept an interest, 
in any shape or form, in a contract under the 
Board with which they are connected. There 
wasa feeling among some of the members of 
this Association to institute proceedings against 





the officials, in order, if possible, to recover this 


money paid to them in the form of commission ; 
but some of the “leading spirits” threw cold 
water on the idea, as departing from the objects 
of the Association. 








EDINBURGH 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this Association was held on 
the 6th inst., the president, Mr. M‘Gibbon, in 
the chair. The President stated that the Ex- 
hibition Committee were getting on very well 
with their arrangements, and there was every 
prospect of a successful exhibition. Promises 
of architectural drawings had been obtained 
from the principal architects in Edinburgh and 
London, and a large number were expected 
from Glasgow and elsewhere. It had not yet 
been quite arranged who was to open the Ex- 
hibition. The conversazione was to be held on 
the 22nd inst., and it was hoped that the 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy would 
perform the opening ceremony. 

Mr. Leonard A. Wheatley then read a paper 
on “ Building and Architecture in Babylonia 
and Assyria.” In the course of his remarks, he 
gave an account of the Assyrian people and the 
sources of our information as to their history 
and architecture. The large mounds on which 
the palaces were built were stated to be formed 
of bricks, and the inscriptions told of forced 
labour employed on them. The summit of these 
mounds was reached by the flight of steps, traces 
of which were found at Persepolis. The plan 
of this palace showed the size and number of 
the rooms and courts. The method of trans- 
porting stones was described, and it was ex- 
plained that the cities of Nineveh and Babylon 
were of such size, that gardens and parks were 
included within their walls, and that the temples 
were of great height, two mentioned by Fer- 
gusson being of seven stories. The houses were 
placed wide apart. The Assyrians, although 
conversant with the use of the arch, introduced 
it only for portals and smaller openings. The 
ceilings of their Jarge halls were supported by 
wooden columns, the stone ones of Persepolis 
having had a wooden prototype. 








EXPORTATION OF THE DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION PALACE TO ENGLAND. 


Tue Palace at Earlsport-terrace, Dublin, is 
in course of exportation to England. The huge 
structure of glass and iron, now being taken 
down, will be re-adjusted, renovated, and 
given a definite purpose in the British capital. 
It was private property. Its sale was negotiated 
early in the present year, and its removal has 
since been going on comparatively unnoticed. 
It was born of a noble international enterprise, 
the second great Exhibition in 1865. It lived 
a life of usefulness, sometimes achieving great 
results. It fell into disuse some time ago, but 
will rise again in England, it is hoped, to 
a career of greater usefulness. The site upon 
which the Exhibition Palace was reared had 
formed in the beginning of the present century 
a beautiful recreation-ground known as the 
‘‘Coburg Gardens.” They were opened in May, 
1817, but failed and went to decay. Nearly half 
a century passed ere the ground (the property 
of the Earl of Clonmel) was turned to use. 
Then came the time when the Royal Dublin 
Society, immediately after the Fine Art Exhi- 
bition of 1861, agreed that there should be a 
second great International Exhibition in Dublin 
in 1865, and that a magnificent palace should be 
erected in which to hold it. Mr. A. J. Jones, 
architect, designed the edifice, the public bought 
shares to provide the capital; on May 9, 1865, 
the building was opened, and the Dublin Inter- 
national Exhibition arranged therein was inau- 
gurated by the Prince of Wales, in the presence 
of 10,000 visitors. The Exhibition closed on 
Nov. 9th, having been open 159 days and fifty- 
one evenings, and the admission during that 
period numbered about 900,000. When the 
Exhibition terminated, there was an wunsuc- 
cessful effort made to manage it after the 
manner of the London Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham. Government was then asked to purchase 
and endow it as a Science and Art Institute, 
but that application failed also. Sir Arthur 
Guinness, bart., M.P. (now Lord Ardilaun), and 
his brother, Mr. Cecil Guinness, constituting 
themselves trustees for the public, then pur- 
chased the building for about 60,000/., renovated 





it at their own expense, and procured a manager 
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for it in the hope of making it a place of recrea- 
tion and profitable enjoyment for the people. Out 
of this grewthe National Exhibition of 1872, held 
during the former viceroyalty of Earl Spencer. 
The Exhibition was a monetary success. In 1873 
there was a miniature display of a somewhat 
similar sort. Since that time the palace has 
served as a place for public amusements. The 
brilliant fancy-dress ball of the Foot Guards, 
about 1868, the Moore Centenary celebration, and 
other events, are connected with it, but com- 
plaints were frequent that it did not pay. The 
building was last heard of, conspicuously, in 
connexion with the refusal of Mr. Cecil Guin- 
ness, D.L., to lend, let, or sell it for the holding 
of the “‘ National Exhibition.”” Soon after his 
refusal, that portion of the edifice known as the 
glass building, which formed a part of the right- 
hand frontage, and extended asa long transept at 
the rear was sold by Mr. Guinness to a company 
of London noblemen and gentlemen, favoured 
with the support of H.R.H. Prince Teck. These 
parts would constitute in themselves a respect- 
able Crystal Palace. They will be re-erected near 
Battersea Park. The intention of the company 
is understood to be to make this Crystal Palace 
an educational museum, which may be, in some 
degree, to the south-west of London what the 
Exhibition Buildings of Arts and Sciences at 
South Kensington are to the west end. The 
solid portion of the structure will remain, being 
an acquisition on the part of the Government 
for the purposes of the Royal University. At 
present, however, over this portion of the build- 
ing there hovers the spirit of desolation, since 
the hammers of the workmen are clanking at 
the disjointing of the iron work sections. The 
roof of the transept is still intact, with the 
columns supporting it, but the galleries and 
balconies, and all except the iron columns at 
the sides, have been taken down, and the work 
is proceeding. The surrounding ground is 
covered with huge iron girders, arches, and 
pillars, awaiting transport across Channel. 








THE FUTURE OF THE ALEXANDRA 
PALACE ESTATE. 

T is stated that there is at present a proba- 
bility of the Alexandra Palace, which has cost 
so much money in its erection, being taken 
down to clear the site for building upon. 
Under their present Act of Parliament the 
Financial Association, as owners of the 
Alexandra Park and Palace estate, are under 
an obligation to keep up the Palace and grounds 
as a place of public entertainment. Amongst 
the private Bills to be submitted to Parliament 
next session, one is promoted by the Financial 
Association, in which they give rotice of their 
intention of applying for the repeal of so much 
of the existing Act as prevents them from lay- 
ing out the Palace and grounds for building 
purposes. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.*® 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

5,756. W. Foot, Wellington. Bricks, blocks, 
and slabs for building, &c. Dec. 2, 1882. 

5,760. J. H. Johnson, London. Bricks and 
blocks for building purposes. (Com. by J. 
Darrigau, Vagnotte, France.) Dec. 2, 1882. 

5,772. R. W. Hitchins, London. Construction 
of fire and sound proof ceilings and floors. 
Dec. 4, 1882. 

5,778. J. D. Sprague, London. 
fastenings. Dec. 5, 1882. 

5,781. G. Crofts and G. F. Assinder, Birming- 
ham. Joints for suspending swing fanlights, &c. 
Dec. 5, 1882. 

0,795. J. Whitehouse and S. Peacock, Birming- 
ham. Sash fastenings. Dec. 5, 1882. 

0,848. J. W. Butler, Blackheath. Indurating 
artificial stone, &c. Dec. 7, 1882. 

NOTICES TO PROCEED 
have been given by the following applicant 
the dates named :— ae — 
December 8, 1882. 
3,701. C. E. Hanewald, London. Apparatus 
for preventing down-draught in chimneys, &c. 


Window-sash 


(Com. by F. Haszel Munic y § 
oe oe aszelmann, Munich.) Aug. 3, 
3,749. A. M.Clark, London. Fabric for wall- 


hangings. (Com. by A. 
Aug. 5, 1882. 


a mene 
, neal by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 


Hutchinson, Paris.) 











(Dec. 16, 1882. 





| 3,817. H. J. Haddan, London. Apparatus 
for securing doors and windows against burglars. 
(Com. by W. Kilian, Berlin.) Aug. 10, 1882. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending December 9, 18832. 


1,959. J. Noad, East Ham. Manufacture of 
ornamental surfaces for decorative purposes. 
April 25, 1882. Price 2d. 
Silica or fine sand, clay, China clay, ground glass, 
sulphur, and boracic acid, are mixed together, then cal- 
cined, ground, and sifted. The mixture is then melted, 
and runintoa mould. (Pro. Pro.) 
2.015. G. Hurdle & W. Davies, Southampton. 
Opening and closing of window-sashes, &c. 
April 28, 1882. Price 2d. 
A cog-wheel gears into a rack on the sash, and round the 
spindle of the wheel is a coiled spring. A stop will retain 
the window-sash in the wee ired position, on releasing 
which the spring lifts thesash. (Pro. Pro.) 
2.066. S. W. Wilkins, Edinburgh. Fireproof 
doors, shutters, &c. May 2, 1882. Price 2d. 
These doors, &c., are made of double plates of metal, 
and a water-tank is arranged above, which can the 
space between the two plates. (Pro. Pro.) 
2,080. W. Porter, Lee. Apparatus for test- 
ing the strength of materials, especially cement. 
May 2, 1882. Price Is. 2d. 
The block of cement is held by two ¢lips, one clip being 
secured to a spring onabar. As the bar is removed, the 
strength is tested. To secure an even strain, a piston is 
connected to the spring, which works in a cylinder filled 
with liquid. This prevents too sudden a strain being 
brought on. 
2,084. D. Walker and W. 8. Simpson, London. 
Window-sash fasteners. May 3, 1882. Price 
2d. 

The fastener is automatically locked by a lever pressed 
against its face by a spring. (Pro. Pro.) 


2,097. R. Guelton, Brighton. Artificial 
marbles. May 4, 1882. Price 6d. 


coarse cements 


are coloured 
The 


These are composed of superfine and 
made of alabaster combined with alum, and 
as required with vegetable and mineral colours. 
desired shapes are then produced in moulds. 


2,116. A. W. Kershaw, Lancaster. 
lators. May 5, 1882. Price 6d. 

Three sets of deflectors, circular on plan, are arranged 
with openings between each. The deflectors are so placed 


that the openings are opposite the deflectors of the next 
inner or outer set. 


Venti- 








CHARGES FOR BUILDERS’ LICENCES. 


Comp.iatnts have been recently made to the Vestry of 
Clerkenwell of the high charges made to builders and 
others for licences and other fees. 

Messrs. Perry & Co., of Tredegar Works, Bow, in their 
letter as to the charges in respect to the House of Retreat, 
Lioyd-square, state:—‘‘We do not think we should be 
called upon to pay a licence fee in addition to a rent for 
the hoarding, and have never been called upon to do so 
in any parish in London. We also strongly object to 

y for making up your roadway, which we did not inter- 
ere with, except as a right of way to our works, which we 
expect to enjoy in common with the rest of the public. 
In estimating for this work, we put your fees at about half 
the amount you charge, judging from what we have paid 
in other places.’’ In conclusion, the Vestry were asked to 
reduce the amount of the account at least to the extent of 
the above items. 

Mr. R. G, Battley, of 21, Old Kent-road, in a letter to 
the Vestry, states:—~‘‘ Re Hoarding Account.—I think 
there must be a great mistake in it, as I was under the 
impression that our deposit considerably overpaid the 
amount due. I have never had similar charges from any 
vestry during the fifteen years I have been in business. ] 
have inquired of other local authorities, and also studied 
the Local Management Acts, and can find no authority for 
charging per month for licences, nor for the superficial 
contents of ings. According to the best advice I can 
get, 5/. ought to have covered everything ; we paid 10/. I 
do not think a separate licence should have been required 
for each raking shore: they were close against, and even 
formed part of, the hoarding which is charged for.’’ 

The matter having been referred to the Works Com- 
mittee, a report bas been received from the committee, 
stating that they also had before them the resolution of 
the Vestry, directing that 2s. per 100 square feet be 
re per month upon all hoardings, and that they do 
not deem it expedient to make any alteration in the 
charges, but suggest that more information as to the 
om and extent of the charges should be printed upon 
the heences, 








TIMBER. 


Six,—Will one of yourreaders inform me as to the best 
mode of creosoting timber? I particularly wish to know 
whether the pure cold creosote, or the salts, which require 
heating, is the best; also, if it is necessary to have the 
wood before treatment, and if timber so treated 
is very much more durable for gates, hurdles, fences, &c. 

Are there any objections against its use, as it is not in 
more general demand ? 

Awaiting an acknowledgment in yonr a issue. 

. EB. 








Competition.— Mr. John Bevan, of St. 
Nicholas-street, Bristol, has been successful in 
an open competition for the completion of St. 
Paul’s Church, New Swindon, and erection of 
vicarage. Mr. Bevan has also recently been 
appointed architect for the new church in 
St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 





CASES UNDER 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
FOUNDATIONS AND DAMP-COURSEs. 

Ar the Lambeth Police Court, on the 8th inst., 
Mr. H. Simpson, builder, was summoned at the 
instance of Mr. Parsons, District Surveyor, for 
doing certain work at the Station Hotel, Cam. 


berwell New -road, contrary to the Building 
Act, 1855. 2: 


It was alleged that defendant had erected a cer- 
tain addition to the building without putting in the 
required concrete foundation and damp-courses, as 
mentioned in the by-laws of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, 1879. One of the offences al to have 
been committed by the defendant was that he had 
not separated the said addition from the main build. 
ing by means of an external or party wall. The 
question was considered to be one of importance 
with regard to buildings, and Mr. Parsons pointed 
out that he was but doing his duty in bringing the 
case before the court. The sections of the Act with 
regard to which the defendant had been summone:! 
no doubt were meant for the protection of the 
public. The great object of one clause was to pre- 
vent the spread of fire. Some argument followed 
with regard to the various poipts of law, when 

Mr. Ellison, the magistrate, said he could come to 
no other conclusion than that the defendant had in- 
fringed the terms of the section of the Act. It was 
most important that builders and otbers in the trade 
should look to these matters. He did not impute 
anything wrong to the defendant, but still he must 
pay 12s. costs. 





** woRTAR,”” 


At the Greenwich Police Court, last week, Messrs. 
Buckingham & Martin, builders, Sydenham, were 
summoned by Mr. Tolley, District Surveyor, for 
using upon their buildings in Longton - grove, 
Sydenham, mortar not com of fresh lime and 
clean sharp sand or grit, without earthy matter, in 
the proportions of one of lime and three of sand or 


t. 
aby r. Tolley produced a sample of the mortar used 
at the house being erected by the defendants, an: 
called Charles Jennings, who had been in their 
employ. He deposed that the mortar was composed 
of garden mould, road drift, surface soil, and soaked 
lime. 

The defendants said they used fresh lime and grit 
from flint roads. 

Mr. Balguy, the magistrate, said the mortar pro- 
duced was decidedly unfit for use. 

Mr. Tolley said the building, which had reached 
the second floor, was in a dangerous state, and the 
magistrate made an order for it to be pulled down 
forthwith. 








NEW STREETS AT THE EAST END 
OF THE CITY. 


Siz,—Will you allow us to call the attention 
of the authorities to the above subject through 
your valuable journal ? 

The District Railway Company are about to 
form a wide street from King William-street to 
Trinity-square. If this street were continued 
over the Metropolitan Railway just made, from 
Trinity-square to the Minories, it would greatly 
relieve Aldgate and Fenchurch-street of the 
enormous traffic going westward and down 
Gracechurch-street to Cannon-street and London 
Bridge, as drivers of vehicles would go along 
the broad street to avoid the constant block 
in Fenchurch-street and Aldgate. 

Another improvement greatly needed in con- 
nexion with the above is the completion of the 
widening of Swan-street, from the Minories to 
Mansell-street as this would open another way 
for the traffic to and from the east. 

We trust the authorities will take up these 
questions and not allow the present opportunity 
to pass without an effort to carry them out. 

Two CITIZENS. 








The Society of Engineers.—The twenty- 
eighth annual general meeting of the members 
of the Society of Engineers was held on Monday 
evening last, the 11th inst., in the Society’ ~ 
Hall, Victoria-street, Westminster. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. Jabez Church, president. 
The following gentlemen were balloted for and 
duly elected as the Council and officers for the 
ensuing year, viz.:—As president, Mr. Jabez 
Church; as vice-presidents, Mr. F. E. Duckham, 
Mr. Arthur Rigg, end Mr. C. Gandon; as ordi- 
nary members of Council, Mr. R. Berriage, Mr. 
Perry F. Nursey, Mr. A. F. Phillips, Mr. W. 
Schénheyder, Mr. Arthur T. Walmisley, Mr. 
T. H. Hovenden, Mr. Henry Robinson, and Mr. 
John Waddington, the three last-named gentle- 
men being new members of council ; as honorary 
secre and treasurer, Mr. A. Williams; and 





as auditor, Mr. A. Lass. 
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BRITISH 
ARCH AZ OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue second meeting of the session was held 
on the 6th inst., Mr. Thos. Morgan, F.S.A., in 
the chair. 

Mr. L. Hand reported the discovery at Seagry, 
Wilts, of some ancient British interments on a 
spot which had long been pointed out by tradi- 
tion only as an old cemetery. The spot is also 
referred to in a charter of old Saxon times as 
the place of heathen burial, a remarkable illus- 
tration of the continuance of local knowledge. 

Dr. Stevens announced the discovery of traces 
of Roman burials at Winchester, at a spot near 
the north gate, which would appear to indicate 
the position of the ancient cemetery of the 
Roman city. 

Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited a Roman 
vase from Colchester, identical in form to the one 
found at Winchester referred to by Dr. Stevens. 

Mr. C. H. Compton exhibited some stained 
glass from Amiens Cathedral thrown out of the 
building during a recent work of “ restoration.” 
Alsosome Roman concreted pavement from the 
temple which stood on the site of the present 
Cathedral of Boulogne. This is identical to what 
was found last year on the site of Leadenhall- 
market. Mr. H. F.J. Swayne sent photographs 
of the fifteenth century frescoes over the 
chancel arch of St. Thomas’s Church, Salisbury. 

Mr. Gibson Rendle exhibited some curious en- 
gravings by Heemskirk, illustrative of ancient 
costume; and Mr. Earle Way described a corbel 
of early date recently found in London. 

Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., called attention 
to the Tabula Honesta Missiones recently found 
in Belgium, which gave the name of a governor 
of Roman Britain, Titus Avidius Nepos, not 
previously known. 

Major di Cesnola, F.S.A., read a paper on 
Phoenician Art in Cyprus, which was illustrated 
by a very fine exhibition of gold and silver 
ornaments found in the excavations made in the 
Island by the lecturer. The connexion of the 
Pheenicians with the country was referred to at 
length, and the relics of their cecupation passed 
in review after the history of this remarkable 
trading race had been dwelt upon. Many of the 
gold objects consisted of frontlets of thin 
metal with embossed patterns, very similar to 
those found by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik. 
The personal ornaments were of remarkable 
beauty and elegance of workmanship. 

After the chairman had passed in review the 
results of the recent Congress at Plymouth, 
the proceedings were brought to a close by a 
paper by Mr. C. W. Dymond, F.S.A., on Two of 
the remarkable Earthworks in Somerset, Dol- 
bury, and Cadbury,—the reputed Camelot of 
King Arthur’s time. 











SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
STRAND. 


THe Strand Improvement Association, a 
committee formed some months ago for pro- 
moting improvements in the Strand, appear to 
be fully alive to the opportunities presented by 
the completion of the Royal Courts of Justice. 
They have sent us a plan prepared by Mr. W. 
Milford Teulon, architect and surveyor, Upper 
Woburn-place, showing proposed improvements 
in the vicinity, one of tne objects sought being 
the formation of a wide street approach from 
Holborn to the Strand, abolishing Little Turn- 
stile, and then proceeding vid Gate-street, the 
west side of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and a short new 
street through Clare Market,— continued through 
to Carey-street (south of King’s College 
Hospital), on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, vid Houghton-street and Newcastle-street 
(both widened) to the Strand. This plan isa 
good one, so far as it goes, and if carried out it 
will be a great deal better than nothing; but it 
appears to us to possess defects which are not 
apparent in the Hayward plan. 

Mr. Teulon’s plan provides for widening the 
Strand without demolishing St. Mary’s Church. 
By setting back a few houses on the north side 
of the Strand, westward of Newcastle-street, a 
wide road could be made on the north side of the 
church, thus giving a 40-ft. road on each side of 
the church. At present the traffic on the road- 
way between the two churches is very much 
blocked, and by the opening of the New Courts 
this traffic is likely to be greatly increased. By 
this plan it is proposed that the two 20-ft. 
streets, viz., Holywell-street and Wych-street, 
be abolished, Wych-street being widened to 60ft., 
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and the site of Holywell-street partly thrown into 
the Strand so as to widen it to 85 tt., leaving a 
large triangular piece of land for building sites 
in diminution of the cost of the improvement. 
The plan also proposes to remove the graveyard 
round St. Clement Danes Church: this will give 
a largely-increased area in front of the Law 
Courts. These proposals have much to recom- 
mend them. 

We have received plans from several other 
persons, showing the interest with which the 
matter 1s regarded, but we see no reason to 
publish them. Before our present number is 
published, moreover, the Metropolitan Board 


of Works will probably have arrived at an 
opinion on the same. 








HOUSE DECORATORS’ CLUB AND 
INSTITUTE COMPANY. 


A GENERAL meeting of the shareholders was held at 
their new premises, 1¥, Howland-street, W., on Tuesday 


night. 

The report of the directors, showing that they had since 
the last meeting in July acquired the lease of these pre- 
mises, and so far furnished and prepared them, that they 
were ready to hand it over to any committee of manage- 
ment that might be formed, was adopted. The thanks of 
the meeting being voted to Mr. J. G. Crace (Messrs. 
Crace & Son) and Mr. J. H. Donaldson (Messrs. Gillow), 
without whose aid their success so far would have been 
impossible, 

he premises are spacious, and well adapted for the 
purposes of a club, there being, in addition to the rooms 
—— fit for occupation, a large room at the back, about 
50 ft. by 40 ft., fit for public meetings, and a rcom under, 
of the same area, which it is proposed to use as a billiard. 
room. 

Already one of the oldest of the trade benefit societies, 
the Phenix, hitherto meeting only in taverns, has made 
arrangements to rent rooms of the club; and at least two 
more societies are expected to follow shortly. 

After the meeting a club committee was formed, and 
about eighty names of intending members given in. 








THE BUILDERS OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


Sir,—At the ceremony of opening the new City 
of London Schools by the Prince of Wales, I have 
no doubt that it was quite proper that some of the 
City magnates should be introduced to the notice of 
his Royal Highness, and I am sure that it was 
equally proper that the architects, Messrs. Davis 
& Emanuel, should also be introduced; but why 
were not the contractors introduced! Surely the 
anxieties and responsibilities surrounding the erec- 
tion of such an important building deserved some 
recognition in its noble hall to-day! I should say 
almost as much as the accidental possession of office 
by some of the City magnates. If it is said that 
time is of importance to Royalty on such an occa- 
sion, I have not the least hesitation in replying that 
nine-tenths of the Lord Mayor’s speech could have 
been omitted with ease to himself, decided pleasure 
to his audience, and comfort to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. That afternoon was not the 
time for elementary mathematical calculations. 

It is to be regretted that the outside world should 
know so little of what is involved in the successful 
completion of a large building. 

Wma. WoopDwarD. 








THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S.* 


Siz,—In Mr. Pullan’s paper on this subject, read at the 
last meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
his remark that the sub-committee had ‘‘ formed an 
alliance’’ with the two artists appeared at the time to 
convey an imputation. Probably those who know him best 
would not need his subsequent disclaimer ; but, acting on 
a misconception, I commented on his words. As he after- 
wards explained that the expression was used without 
offensive intent or idea of imputaticn, it is due to him that 
I should now withdraw my hastily-formed interpretation 
and the resultant words. UGH STaNNUS. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bermondsey. — St. Augustine’s Church, of 
which the chancel and a portion of the nave 
were consecrated in 1879 by the Bishop of 
Rochester, is now in a fair way towards com- 
pletion, Mr. Richard Foster having, on the 18th 
ult., laid the memorial-stone of the remainder 
of the nave. The style of architecture which 
has been adopted by the architects, Messrs. 
Henry Jarvis & Son, is Early English Gothic of 
a simple character. The exterior 1s free from 
all unnecessary ornament, and depends for its 
effect chiefly on size and proportion. The 
whole of the walls, both inside and outside, 
are of red bricks with stone dressings. The 
building when complete will consist of chancel, 
nave, and aisles, and the total internal length 
will be 128 ft. The chancel, which is 28 ft. 
wide and 40 ft. long, is vaulted in red brick, 














® The following reached us after the preceding part of 
the journal was made up. 
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and divided by low stone arches from aisle” 
which run round it on the north, east, and south 
sides. The organ is in a gallery over the north 
aisle of the chancel, and a seat for the organist 
is in an overhanging balcony projecting into 
the chancel. The nave will be of the same 
width as the chancel, and divided from the aisles 
by an arcade of five bays on either side. The 
arches will be carried on red stone piers, and 
above them will be a lofty clearstory. The 
roof will be of panelled wood, painted, of the 
wagon form, and the height to the apex will be 
about 48 ft. When completed, the church will 
seat about 1,000 persons. The peaty nature of 
the site has rendered it necessary to construct a 
crypt under the whole of the edifice. This is 
12 ft. high, and will provide accommodation for 
Sunday schools and parochial meetings of various 
kinds. The contractor for the completion of the 
nave is Mr. Downs, of Hampton-street, Wal- 
worth. Mr. Cotterell is the clerk of works. A 
view of the interior of the church was given in 
the volume of the Builder for 1876, p. 12. 

Fulmer (Bucks).—The parish church here, 
having been enlarged and reseated, has just. 
been re-opened by the Bishop of Oxford. The 
works executed consist of a new south aisle in 
the Perpendicular style, with open-timbered 
oak roof. The old seats from the nave have 
been removed. The organ has now been placed 
near the chancel, and by removalof the gallery 
at the west end the tower has been thrown 
open to the church. All the new seats are 
executed in English oak; those in the tower 
being raised for the children. The aisles, &c., 
have been paved with Minton’s tiles, and the 
whole has been thoroughly heated. Some old 
memorial windows had to be preserved, and 
some old gass adapted to the new windows, 
which has been done by Messrs. Egan & 
Fletcher, of Regent-street ; and all the other 
works have been executed by Messrs. Fass- 
nidge & Sons, of Uxbridge, under the superin- 
tendence of Alex. R. Stenning, architect, 
of Fenchurch-street. 

Walkern, Herts.—The parish church, dedicated 
to St. Mary, having been restored under the 
supervision of Mr. Hugh Roumieu Gough, 
architect, of Queen Anne’s-gate, was reopened 
on the 30th ult. Mr. John Lister, of Aston, 
Rotherham, was the general contractor. He 
has re-seated the edifice, put a new stone 
groined roof to the south-west porch, which 
had long since fallen into ruins, built a new 
south-east chapel, and done carefully much 
other necessary work. The south arcade is of 
Norman character, and in it occurs a singular 
piece of sculpture. It is in clunch stone, and 
represents a draped figure of our Lord on the 
Cross. Clothed representations of the crucified 
Christ are exceedingly rare. The old rood- 
screen is of oak, and of Perpendicular character. 
It has recently been restored, under Mr. 
Gough’s directions, by Mr. Harry Hems. The 
cost of the works has been about 1,800/. 

Launceston.—A contract for the restoration 
of the Church of St. Stephens-by-Launceston 
has been entered into between Mr. William 
Burt, builder, of Newport, and the trustees of 
the charity lamds of the parish, and the work 
will be proceeded with at once, under the 
direction of the architects, Messrs. Hine & 
Odgers, whose plans have been approved by 
the Charity Commissioners. The contract 
amount is rather under 1,400l., and provides 
for the complete renovation of the walls, roofs, 
and floors of the church, but much will remain 
to be done by private subscription in providing 
suitable fittings and furniture for the fabric. 
This church, which is of considerable historical 
and architectural interest, was collegiate before 
the Conquest, but with the exception of an arch 
on the north side, which was probably connected 
with the college, the present structure was 
erected in the fourteenth century, the tower 
being later. Inthe last century it was badly 
treated; the roofs were then closed up with 
flat plastered ceilings, garnished with the 
rosettes of the period. The open-timbered roofs 
will now be restored, as will also the original 
battlements. Polyphant stone will be largely 
used externally in the new work, as it was in 
the old. 

Piddinghoe.—The Bishop of Chichester has 
re-opened the ancient parish church of Pidding- 
hoe, Sussex, after restoration, which was 
entrusted to Mr. Philip Currey, architect, 
Howard-street, Strand, and the builder being 
Mr. Baker, of Rodmell, assisted in the masonry 
by Mr. Bridgman, of Lewes. Shortly after the 
work was commenced the foundations of the 
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old aisle were discovered, and the restoration 
has been carried out upon them; and now the 
church as restored consists of a tower, nave, 
with north and south aisles, and porch. The 
steeple has been re-shingled, and the tower, 
which is built in random flintwork, has been re- 
pointed. The chancel has had an entire new 
roof, which covers the aisles in one sweep, with 
small gables to allow of height for the vestry 
door and also of re-using the old windows in 
their original position. The arcading in all 
cases was found built up in the old walls, with 
the capitals and bases of columns very much 
mutilated, as, indeed, wasall the masonry. This 
accounts for the long time required for the 
restoration, as each stone had to be taken out 
and restored almost one by one on account of 
the weak state the fabric had fallen into. One 
of the principal features of the restoration 1s 
the paving with encaustic tiles executed by 
Messrs. Minton. The seating is of open benches 
of varnished pine. The materials used in build- 
ing have been flints, with Bath stone dressings 
on the exterior of the church, and Caen stone 
within. The whole of the stonework has been 
executed by Mr. Charles Bridgman, Lewes. 
The porch ‘is of oak, and, together with the 
new part of the main building, has been covered 
with red tiles, like the old ones on the nave. 








DIARIES. 


2. 
.% 


Messrs. Htcpson Kearns (of Southwark- 
street) have again issued their well-bound and 
well-printed diaries, specially adapted for the 
use of architects and of builders, in addition to 


those prepared for the general public. These 
are Nos. 11 and 12, and there is a Jarger edition, 
with a doable page for each day, for architects, 
No. 13. They have all necessary information, 
and are well indexed in more than one direc- 
tion. As we pointed out ona previous occasion, 


they contain not only a diary which is virtually 
‘A day-book or journal, but a cash-book, ledger, 
or note-book, rent and insurance register, and 
the paper and binding are of unusnal excellence. 
No. 11 is specially adapted to the requirements 
of those in the building trades, and contains a 
series of tables of apractical character. Amongst 
their productions for the office and counting- 
No. 8, Patent Date-indicating Blotting- 
pad and Book Diary, should be looked at. 
Messrs. Letts have sent us some specimens 
of their cheaper works in the shape of diaries, 
pocket-books, and so on, equally important to a 
large number of persons. They are well known 
all over the country. No. 8, although called 
Letts’s Office Diary (Svo., neatly bound, with a 
ruled page for each day), will be found a handy 
little book for those who, whether troubled with 
business cares or not, are in the habit of jotting 
down their thoughts or recording their doings. 


house, 








Miscellanea. 
The Suggested Trevithick Memorial.— 


Hearty response is reported in connexion with 
the proposed memorial to Richard Trevithick, 
the engineer, and which has already been men- 
tioned in the Builder. It has been thought 
desirable to defer for a week or two the publi- 
eation of the names of those who will act as 
the committee, in order that there may be no 
appearance of giving priority. Those desirous 
of acting should communicate with the hono- 
rary secretary, Capt. John Davis, 2, Edinburgh 
Mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster. At a 
recent meeting of the Mining Institute of Corn- 
wall, the President, Mr. W. Husband, C.E., said 
that with reference to the memorial, some 
friends wishing to forward the matter met 
together to appoint a committee. The feeling 
was that they should make the Trevithick 
Memorial as national as possible. Trevithick 
worked in two hemispheres, and in every part 
of this country; and, indeed, the most im- 
portant of his experiments were made out of 
Cornwall. And seeing the extent of the field 
he worked over, and seeing the honour which 
was awarded to Stephenson, who had monopo- 
lised all the honours in the North, and that 
those who so honoured him were beginning to 
think that Trevithick had not been done justice 
to, and that these and others wonld come for- 
ward to assist them in this memorial, the 
endeavour would be to establish a strong com- 
mittee in London, with sub-committees in the 
various provinces or in counties, 


The Coal Trade.—A serious reaction has 
taken place in the coal trade. The anticipa- 
tions that the advance of 10 per cent. in miners’ 
wages would lead to a permanent increase in 
the price of coal have proved altogether illusory. 
The advance was made on November Ist, and 
the coalowners generally raised their rates by 
ls. per ton.—from 9s. to 10s. per ton. But 
already the London and provincial markets are 
over-stocked with coal which cannot be sold ; 
and Yorkshire and Derbyshire coalowners are 
obliged to accept 1s. 6d. per ton less than they 
were getting immediately before the 10 per 
cent. was conceded. This leaves them practi- 
cally with 6d. per ton less for their coal, while 
they have to pay 10 per. cent. more for the 
getting of it. Nor is this all. North-country 
coal is placed on the London markets at 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. per ton less than immediately before the 
advance of 10 per cent. Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire coalowners are utterly unable to compete 
against such reductions, and the consequence is 
that the output of coal in these districts is now 
being restricted by the lessening of labour. In 
one leading colliery, which sends the largest 
tonnage of Silkstone house fuel to London, 
only three days per week are now being worked. 
Already a movement is on foot to repeal the 
10 per cent. and bring wages back to the old 
level. Lancashire is taking the lead, and the 
coalowners of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Durham, 
and Northumberland are also moving in the 
matter. There seems every prospect that the 
concession of 10 per cent. to the colliers will be 
very short-lived. It may interest London con- 
sumers to learn that the merchants have fixed 
their share of the reduction at 1s. per ton.— 
The Engineer. 


Dublin Sanitary Association.—At the 
meeting of the executive committee of this 
Association, on the 7th inst., Dr. Cosgrave in 
the chair, attention was called to the Registrar- 
General's returns for the past week, comparing 
fifty-two large towns in the United Kingdom. 
The Irish towns stand first, with a mortality of 
29 per 1,000, while the English and Scotch 
towns have death-rates of 22 and 25 per 1,000 
respectively. Resolved :— 


‘* That in the interest of the health of the public, 
the executive committee direct attention to the 
dangerous practice which at present prevails in 
Dublin of thawing the snow on the pavements by 
means of a free sprinkling of salt. By this mixture 
of snow and salt intense cold is produced, and the 
feet of the passers-by are chilled in such a way as 
seriously to imperil health; besides, a sheet of 
smooth ice is subsequently formed. The executive 
committee suggest that sprinkling the pavements 
with dry, clean sawdust, sand, or straw, will be 
found to neutralise the danger of slipping in time 
of frost and snow, and to prevent injury to health 
through unnecessary chilling of the feet, and the 
ree occurrence of fractures and other acci- 
ents.” 


Proposed Industrial Exhibitions in 
Ireland.—-At the meeting of the Limerick 
Corporation on the 7th inst., the mayor (Mr. 
Jerome Counihan, J.P.) presiding, Mr. John 
Bernal remarked that in Cork great efforts 
were being made te hold an exhibition next 
year of manufacturing materials and manufac- 
tured goods, and he could not see why they in 
Limerick should not give their idle-stricken 
artisans and tradesmen the same opportunity, 
and put them in the same position they were 
trying to do in Cork. He moved that they 
report progress, and have the matter laid before 
the local committee appointed in connexion with 
the forthcoming show of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. The mayor observed there was no 
necestity for a formal resolution in the matter 
mentioned by Mr. Bernal, for he would take it 
on himself to have it laid before the local 
committee in connexion with the show of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. 


A Dolefal Anniversary.— Friday, Decem- 
ber 8, was the first anniversary of the terrible 
fire at the Ring Theatre, Vienna. The Central 
Cemetery was thronged with visitors, bring- 
ing immortelles and wreaths of flowers. The 
Vienna papers comment on the catastrophe, 
and most of them point out that in the year that 
has since elapsed no very remarkable improve- 
ment has taken place in the theatres, the fire 
brigade, or the police management of this 
capital. The manager of the Ring Theatre, 
Herr Jauner, and others, though sentenced to 
imprisonment in the great trial last summer, 
are still in the enjoyment of their liberty, 
pending the appeal they have lodged against the 
decision of the court that condemned them. 
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“Grip” Tramways in Chicago. — \;," 
Thomas Cornish, M.E., writing in the "a 
Journal, describes Chicago and ita “grip” tra.” 
cars. He says,—‘These cars run on several 
lines of streets without horses and apparent! 
without any outward or visible signs of ititive 
power; they are a great improvement on the 
ordinary means of street locomotion, and as 
there is no difficulty in working the wires round 
sharp turnings or for any reasonable distance 
they will, no doubt, in many cases soon supplant 
the horse tram-cars in English cities, as I notice 
one company has already started to introduce 
the system in London. The Chicago Company 
have their works depét at the corner of State. 
street and Twenty First-street, which I had the 
pleasure of inspecting through the courtesy of 
the engineer and foreman. The cars are driven 
by means of an endless rope running along and 
under the track connected with and running 
over the driving-wheels at the dept. Two or 
more cars can be attached together, the front 
car is provided with gripping gear thrown on or 
off at the will of the driver. The steel wire 
rope is continually travelling over guide wheels 
fixed in a large groove (built under the track) 
at the rate of about six miles an hour. Ry 
throwing on the levers the grips catch hold of 
the travelling wire rope, and consequently the 
car travels as fast as the wire is going. The 
cars are stopped by throwing off the grip. This 
system was, I believe, first successfully intro- 
duced in San Francisco.” 

Chelsea and Electric Lighting. — This 
question was considered at the meeting of the 
Chelsea Vestry last week. The Vestry had 
under consideration the notices received from 
several electric light companies of their inten- 
tion to apply for provisional orders for the dis- 
trict, together with an elahorate report upon 
the whole question by Mr.G. H. Stayton, C.E., 
their surveyor. The report concluded with the 
following recommendations, which were unani- 
mously adopted : —1. That at present it is not 
desirable for the Vestry to apply for a licence 
or provisional order. 2. That it is not desirable 
to consent to any application for a licence until 
the draft shall have been submitted to, and bas 
received the approval of, the Vestry. 3. That 
it is desirable to support the application of 
any company who may appear most likely to 
carry ont the undertaking in a satisfactory 
manner, and who will agree to such of 
the suggested conditions as the Board of 
Trade may approve, and that the Electric 
Lighting Committee and the surveyor be em- 
powered to enter into the necessary negotiations 
for effecting that object. 4. That the solicitors 
be instructed to watch the progress of the 
applications for provisional orders, and to take 
all necessary steps to oppose the same until 
satisfactory conditions are obtained. 

Not completing the Bargain. — The 
dispute between Lord Marcus Beresford and 
Prince Batthyany about an alleged contract 
to sell the Warren House estate at Newmarket 
to Lord Marcus Beresford for 12,000/. came 
before the Court of Appeal at Lincoln’s Inn last 
week, on appeal from the decision of Mr. Justice 
Kay. The Master of the Rolls said that the 
question involved was whether the offer of 
Prince Batthyany of the 2nd of January, 1882, 
to sell the house was accepted by Lord Marcus 
Beresford before the withdrawal on the 6th of 
January. On this point there was a distinct 
conflict of evidence; and the judge who had 
heard the witnesses came to the conclusion 
that Lord Marcus Beresford had not made out 
his case. He agreed with the decision of the 
Court below, and consequently the appeal must 
be dismissed. Lords Justices Cotton and Bowen 
concurred. 

The Proposed Town-hall at Hawick.— 
At the meeting of the Hawick Town Council 
on the 5th inst., Provost Watson said it was not 
his intention to divide the Council on the sub- 
ject of erecting a town-hall. It was evident 
from the statements made at the ward meetings 
that the public did not desire the purchase of 
the Exchange Hall for the purpose of converting 
it into municipal buildings; and that being 0, 
it was not his intention to press the matter. 
Notwithstanding his views on the subject, he 
would be willing to proceed with the erection of 
the buildings on the present site, and in asking 
that the matter be considered at a private 
meeting of the Council, pointed out that it was 
necessary to ascertain the present and prospec- 
tive burgh revenue, so that the annual charge 
on the buildings might be met, and the cost paid 
off. The suggestion was agreed to. 
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Destructives Fires.—A serious fire broke 
out at Hampton Court Palace, early on Thurs- 
day morning last, in one of the suites of apart- 
ments on the third story of the dwellings front- 
ing Fountain Court. The cause assigned is 
the upsetting of a spirit lamp in the bedroom 
of one of the domestics. The apartments in 
which the fire broke out are described as 
situated over a portion of the picture-gallery. 
The fire was eventually got under, but it 
is stated that the whole of the upper part 
of the eastern portion of the buildings is 
completely gutted. Great efforts were made 
by the Hussars and firemen in extinguish- 
ing the fire and rescuing the pictures and 
other valuable property, but at the time we 
goto press it is reported that many pictures 
have been seriously damaged, whether by fire 
or water it is not stated. One of the domestics 
is reported to have been suffocated by the 
smoke.——-The great fire in Wood-street last 
week followed closely on the destruction of the 
Alhambra Theatre, and is stated to have de- 
stroyed property to the value of between two 
and three millions sterling. The scene of the 
tire must be visited to realise the havoc which 
it has caused in this crowded and busy part of 
the City, anc the catastrophe gives further 
point to the remarks we made last week as to 
the paramount necessity of doing something to 
augment our resources for fire extinction.— 

A serious fire is reported from Dublin, and 
another one at Plymouth, where the Presbyterian 
church and schools at Eldad have been destroyed. 
The buildings were only three yearsold. What 
proportion of our churches is insured ? 

Fatal Scaffold Accident.—On Saturday last, 
Dr. Diplock, Coroner for West Middlesex, held 
a long inquiry at Teddington, relative to the 
death of Henry Stuart, aged 40, a slater, who 
met with his death from a fall from the roof of 
a house. Charles Barnes, a bricklayer’s labourer, 
said that he was at work on Tuesday at a house 
in Royal-road, Teddington. The deceased was 
at work on the next house. Witness saw Stuart 
suddenly fall from the highest stage of scaffold- 
ing, and alight on the ground. Two boards fell 
at the same time. The lowest staging was com- 
posed of two boards resting on putlogs. There 
was only one “ledger’’ and no brace poles. 
Joseph Dorrell, a labourer, of 3, Victa-road, 
Teddington, stated that the deceased was 
endeavouring to put the ridge-tiles on the roof 
of the house, when the ladder gave way and he 
fell to the ground. The putlogand the scaffold- 
boards came away from the building at the 
same time. The putlog was not wedged in. 
The rope, which should have made the “ ledger ”’ 
fast, was quite loose. The jury returned a 
verdict of *‘ Accidental death,’ and appended 
the following rider :—‘‘ We are of opinion that 
the scaffolding was not securely fixed.”’ 

The Taeatre Royal ana Opera-House, 
Bournemouth, was opened on December 7th. 
The theatre was projected by a limited liability 
company, but the shares not being taken up, 
the site was acquired by Mr. William Stanley, 
of Bournemouth, builder, who erected the 
theatre as a private speculation, and has since 
sold it to the present proprietors, Messrs. 
Stevenson & Nash. The works have been carried 
out from designs by Messrs. Kemp-Welch, & 
Pinder, architects, of Bournemouth. Mr. W. 
Nightingale acted as clerk of works, and Mr. W. 
Hunt asgeneralforeman. The total accommoda- 
tion is for about 1,000 persons. Means have been 
taxen with a view to ensure safety to the audi- 
ence in case of fire, the staircase, &c., being of 
concrete, and hydrants being placed in various 
parts of the house. The decorations were exe- 
cuted by Mr. W. Bevis, under the direction of 
Mr. R. T. Sims, of London. The drop-scene 
was the work of Mr. G. Collier, of Hull. Mr. 
E. G. Thompson executed the gas fittings. The 
total cost was about 10,0001. 

Assistant Engineer for the City of 
London.—There were nearly a hundred appli- 
cants for the post of assistant to the engineer 
and surveyor of the City Commissioners of 
Sewers. After a rigid examination as to merits 
the number was reduced to three,—Mr. W. H. 
Copland, Mr. W. H. A. de Pape, surveyor to the 
Tottenham Local Board, and Mr. D. J. Ross, an 
old servant of the Corporation. The election 
took place on the 7thinst., when Mr. Copland was 
voted out, and the contest was between Messrs. 
De Pape and Ross. The latter received thirty- 
two votes and the former twenty-eight. 

Holy Trinity Church, Darlington, is to 
be reseated, lighted, and ventilated, under the 
direction of Mr. G. G. Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A. | 
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ire Abattoirs.”—The sum needed to 

mall model abattoir having been 
obtained, a meeting was held on Saturday last 
in the rooms of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, Jermyn-street, 
to “consider the practical steps to be taken.” 
Dr. B. W. Richardson occupied the chair. On 
the motion of the Hon. Rollo Russell, the fol- 
lowing resolution was cordially adopted :—“ That 
the sum of 1,000/. having now been subscribed 
to establish a small model abattoir, the com- 
mittee of the Society be empowered to take 
such practical steps as they may see desirable 
for the attainment of that object.” It was 
agreed that the designation of the Association 
should be altered to “The London Model 
Abattoir Society”; anda resolution was also 
passed appealing to the public for liberal support 
in promotion of the objects which the Society 
has in view. What architect is engaged on the 
matter ? 

Tynemouth.—The Church of the Holy 
Saviour, Tynemouth, built more than forty 
years ago, was re-opened on Sunday, December 
3rd, by the Bishop of Newcastle, after re-seat- 
ing, enlargement, and decoration, under the 
direction of Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, architect, 
North Shields. The church as now arranged 
has a central passage and two side aisles. The 
benches are the work of the North of England 
School Furnishing Company, Darlington, from 
a design by Mr. Haswell. The decorative 
work was placed in the hands of Messrs. Laid- 
law, of Newcastle. All the old paint has been 
stripped off, and the wood simply stained and 
varnished; the walls are coloured a pale terra- 
cotta. A new font, from the studio of Mr. J. 
Forsyth, of Baker-street, London, and standing 
upon fine columns of serpentine marble, has 
been placed at the west end. New windows of 
cathedral glass have been put in by Messrs. 
Scwerby, of Gateshead. 

Strong Rooms.—(On Saturday, shortly after 
the Prince of Wales visited the ruins of the fire 
in the City, Messrs. Foster, Porter, & Co. were 
able to reach their strong room, the entrance to 
which is secured by a pair of Chubb’s massive 
steel doors. With very little trouble Messrs. 
Chubb’s men opened the doors, and the room 
was then entered by the directors, who found 
all the contents uninjured. Several tons’ weight 
of books were quickly removed, and it may be 
mentioned that though there were safes inside 
the room, the books which were lying outside 
the safes were uninjured by fire. 

Kendal.—In St. 'Thomas’s Church in this town 
a Caen stone pulpit has been set, of the Early 
English style, with red Irish marble columns 
supporting the upper part, and with carved 
bosses introduced at intervals. The cornice 
and caps to the columns are carved with trefoil 
ornaments. Messrs. Jones & Willis did the 
work. 

Architectural Association Travelling 
Studentship._-At the meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, on the 8th inst., Mr. Cole A. Adams 
made the announcement that the Sketch Book 
Committee had given a donation of 1001. to the 
Association Travelling Studentship Fund. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—-The next meeting 
will be held on Monday, December 18th, when 
a Paper will be read by Mr. E. PAnson (Vice- 
President), on “The Practice of Discounting 
the Value of Estates in Reversion.” 








TENDERS 


For paving works, North Woolwich, at per foot run, 
for the Woolwich Local Board of Health. (Only part 
given.) Mr. H.O,. Thomas, surveyor :-— 


Store-road :— 


Brightmore, North Woolwich ............... 413 ¢€ 
Jackson, West Ham .........:cccnerceceecerees 012 0 
Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow............-.0ee-++ O1ll 6 
Bentley, Chislehurst ..........:.cessseseesseres O11 5 
Mowlem & Co., Londom........c0.....ceeeseeees 011 3 
Wilson, Battersea ........:.:c.ceceseeeeeeens » 21.8 
Rinder, Woolwich  ...........ccceceereeseeeeeens 0 10 2 
Woodham & Fry, Catford...........:...:0000 0711 

North-road :— 

Brightmore, North Woolwich ...........++ 019 6 
Jackson, West Ham ...........::ceeceeeeeeeres 011 9 
Wilson, Battersea ......... sebegpuanenntemortat 011 0 
Bentley, Chislehurst. ............csssescesereee 010 7 
Mowlem & Co., Lomdom..........c:sreeereeers 010 & 
Rinder, Woolwich .........:c0csecerceeceeeeeres 010 2 
Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow .......cccseeereeeee 010 0 
Woodham & Fry, Catford........cccsseees 07 0 
-lane :— 

Oorie htmore, North Woolwich ............++ 0 12 0 
Jackson, West Ham ..........:csceecseeseeeees 7 = 
Wilson, Battersea ...........cceeccereneeeerees 0 7 0 
Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow  ........2.c..00:e0e+ 069 
Mowlem & Co., Londomn........2..ceeerseeee ees 0 6 6 
Bentley, Chislehurst ........c:.c-ccccecseenenes 0 6 3 
Rinder, Woolwich .......-.-sssssessceeeseserees ~ ‘ - 


Woodham & Fry, Catford...........:ee+0 


owerenrmee | 


Por —- Christ Church, Clevedon, Somerset. Mr 


E. H. Lingen-Barker, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Pitch-Pine. Oak, 
Birch & Co., Farnham ............ £406 0! ...... £644 0 0 
Howard, London ...........cccc.000.6 494 0 ...... CO 0 O 
Shearbnrn & Co., Dorking......... 462 0 ....... 591 0 0 
Jones & Willis, Birmingham...... Gs .. ©... isis 593 8 6 
Cox & Sons, London ............... 40 0 702 0 0 
Wippell & Co., Exeter ............ 390 0 ...... 570 0 0 
Green, Clevedon .........ccceseceveee we.. ©. naa . 43512 6 
PIII HEINE sccticantocntaseiiandonne TOG 0 ini 622 0 0 
Cawson & Co., London ............ Me. 0 minn 76 0 0 
Edgar & Chedzey, London......... aoe 516 0 0 
W. Jones, Gloucester............... awn 60 0 0 
Eastabrook & Son, Bristol......... 7. Osis 645 0 0 
Coleman Bros,, Chaxhill ......... one . Osi. 506 0 0 
Whittingham, Newport, Salop... 350 @ ...... 435 0 0 
Beale, London ...,.......cc.cecseeoeses 940 86 <<... 393 10 0 
Inwood, Malvern ..............0.0.0. 348 0... cds. 496 0 0 
Collins, Tewkesbury ............... Be Oi. nokia 470 0 0 

Midland Joinery Company, Bir- 

i si. ncertirnicnbtsinensnnes S6O...@... dias 539 13 0 
Hatherley Bros., Bristol ......... ae ee 597 0 0 
aE EEE ae. © siccxu, 49 0 0 
Bromfield, Clevedon ............ os Oe WD nkcxis 417 5 0 
CROPROE, FIUIINE ccccccscccesscceseves 322 0 ta... 446, 0 
Wibby, Gloucester .................. xo 407 0 0 
Brock & Bruce, Bristol ............ Be OD. cnnave 500 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol* ... 259 O ...... 549 0 0 
Balcombe, Kenilworth ........... — 2 ea 433 0 0 
4 BORIS ARE ae SS  semwes 399 0 0 
Shopland, Clevedon.................. SS aa 380 0 0 
Chapple, Bideford .................. BOP OF ccises 199 0 0 


* Accepted. 





For a house, Hene-lane, Worthing. Mr. Geo. Truefitt, 
architect :— 


I £2,096 0 0O 
iy SUNT snecenecktladaceseuscsniaiochondan 1,750 0 0 
I LTE Se ee RIT TAO 1.637 0 0 
li ODA G een ukn 1,345 0 0 
Hyde Bros. & Cook (accepted)......... 1340 0 0 





For new testing-house and packing-house for Messrs. 
Stone & Co., iron and copper founders, Deptford. Messrs. 
Snooke & Stock, architects :— 

J, Cawson & Son (accepted), 


For repairs at No. 24, Wigmore-street. for Messrs. 
Pennington & Typke. Mr. 8. Parker, 427, Edgware-road, 
architect :— 

Petchey (accepted) ............ccccecsesceces £245 0 0 








For the erection of conservatory and verandah at 
**Tregaron,’’ Beckenham, for Mr. W. Mortlock. Mr. 8. 
Parker, architect :— 

TOTS CROGIOORD vic cits cccsecceccoscsccsecever £165 0 0 


For rebuilding chimney stack and part of wing of build- 
ing at No, 56, Welbeck-street, for Mr. W. Haynes. Mr. 
8S, Parker, architect :— 

Smith Bros, (accepted) ..........c0.ceceeee £141 10 0 





For alterations to The Champion public-house, Bond- 
street, Vauxhall, for Messrs. J. Carter, Wood, & Co., the 
Ur illery Brewery, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. Ed. 
mutchloe, the Albert-chambers, Victoria-street, West- 

inster :— 


SSE AIO ILE LE LRT TAP TR EMTS £675 0 0 
NI TD. a ena nicicmmtintantiineimenna 625 0 0 
SE LE EN SO 570 0 O 
RUE a sachs alia aieadchembanbaennenidl 539 0 0 
W. King & Son (accepted) .............+. 520 0 0 


For the erection of two shops and dwelling-houses 
adjoining the above, for Messra. J. Carter Wood & Co. 
Quantities by Mr. Edwd. Crutchloe ;— 


Boyce ...... BC ak EE PONE HED £767 0 0 
Bbotnalig B BOR. ccccresccdecesedenscsesdecta .. 723 0 0 
WRG ono conccctcccssecctecsscrccsanscsesestens 675 0 0 
W. King & Som. .........cccccsscsenseecsseeeees 637 0 0 
Stephens.........--s-ceseeseeres senaeeccenepeoenns 613 0 0 
Stilmg (accepted)  .......ssccereeceerereenens 599 10 0 





For rebuilding flank wall, and putting in shop-front, 
No, 44, Poole’s Park, Seven Sisters-road, Finsbury Park, 
for Mr. Crisfield. Mr. D. Taylor, architect, Wood- 
green :-— “eo 

WGRNST ccccccccccsececcusscecctecnetsessncctbeses £130 0 0 
F. Voller, Wood-greem ........cccesseseees 115 0 0 





For the erection of two houses and shops, Myddelton- 
seed, Bowes Park Estate, Wood-green, for Mr. A. Tait, 
Hornsey-road, Holloway. Mr. D. Taylor, architect : 


Scarborough .........ccccccsccccsecessceseves £1,540 0 0 
O- T BROR soci sicksS 1,395 0 0 
OF Pe icccccevcansbedecenascscesiceseesecset L345 0 0 
B. We. Bime8 ...cccccecccsccncense sccreeresees 1,33) 0 0 





For sinking and boring a brick and tube well, 350 ft. 
doen: at the Wimbledon Sanitary Laundry, Worple-road, 
Wimbledon. Messrs. Ebbetts & Cobb, architects, Savoy 
House, 115, Strand :— 


Thos, Tilley* (Sin. tubes).:............20+ £397 12 6 
Le Grand & Sutcliffe (3 in. tubes) ...... 391 17 O 
Eastell & Sons (5in. cast pipes, and 

nO brickwork) , .....cceeeceseeceeeecceeeeeeee 296 10 0 


* Accepted, 


For reinstating damage by fire to tobacco and cigar fac- 
tories, Half Moon-passage, Whitechapel, for Messrs. B. 
Morris & Sons. Mr. John Hudson, architect, 80, Leman- 


treet :— a 
ss C. P. Roberts, Canonbury (accepted) £1,258 0 0 


For the erection of five houses and shops at Maryland 
Point, Stratford, for Mr, K. Jex. Mr. John Hudson, 
architect. Quantities by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews :— 

M. Gentry, Stratford (accepted)...... £5,900 0 0 


A 





For theerection of experimental works at the Metro- 
politan outfall, Barking, for the “* Parker and Andrew ~ 
system of sewage purification. Mr, John H. Swan, C.E., 
engineer, 110, Cannon-street. Quantities by Messrs, 


Evans & Deacon :— 
J. Cardus, Acton (accepted)............ £1,600 0 0 
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THE BUILDER. 








—_—_ 


For road and sewer works 
pany’s Hurlingham Freehold 


on the United Land Com. 
Building Estate, King’s 


u : 

sa. B. Marahall..........0+..:0--sssseeee £2,280 0 0! 
W . BEOITES .......cccocccocccsceconsecceenscoss 2,120 0 0 
Beadle Bros, .......c0..csceseecseteeenereeeee 1,846 0 : 
Geo, ACOCK.......cccecceeccvecessecesconsetens 1,790 0 
Tomes & Wimpey.........-<:.ceceeseeeerees 1,730 0 0 
Wilkes & C0.......cccccesecscecereeencetenees 1,778 0 : 
Jas. Pissey.........cccec-ccsecccscveesecesees 1,766 0 4 
R. Fimmegan ............000ceeceecenseeneeees 1,747 0 
> fi 1,735 0 0 
Rogers & Dickens .............00-s-++se0+ 1,608 0 0 
CS Oe 1,673 0 0 
Jesse JackBon  .....0...ceccsecersereeeonees 1,666 0 0 
Bottamse Bros. ............ccceseceeeeereeees 1650 0 0 
Wem, WUEMMAUED .voccocscacoscscccsecesenseess 1.642 0 0 
Nowell & Robeon ...........0..ce0e-eeeeeees 633 0 0 
J. Bentley .........-000:scecserenecesessonsees 1,588 14 0 
BE. Wile .nccocescccccccccccsecscsceccesecece 1483 0 0 
A, Catley....cccccceccccccccssccecscccesosscesse 1,482 0 0 
Se 14s 0 0 
TF DTTC occcccccccscecccccsccsccsnssceees 1,400 0 0 
WH. DEBGMONNS cccccccccccvececcccccceevesssecce 1,395 0 0 
Saunders & Co. (accepted) .........--. 1,297 13 O 
BOS eee 1,173 10 0! 


— 


For extension of plant in the brewhouse department at 


the Tadcaster Brewery, for Mr. J. 


Smith. 


Scamell & Colyer, engineers, 18, Great George-street :— 


Contract No. 4. 


Pontifex & Wood, London (accepted) £1,993 0 0 


Contract No. 5. 


Ramsden & Sons, London (accepted)... £257 0 0 


$e 


For alterations and additions to Eastgate House, Lincoln, 


for Mr. 8. Lowe. Mr. M. Drury, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 
i aR... .ccnccccccsenesccnenssnseonsseenninlaa £3,666 0 0 
ome . . ssepsesmeineeianineelll 3,334 0 0 
iets 0 GR... .cocccencocssdtenstuasencsinecsii 3,327 0 0 
Morgan nisand pecnietesaiiiadae 3,280 0 0 
Otter & Broughton ................00ss00 3,223 0 0 
i  . esssesuususseneanall 3,130 0 0 
PR GUIINOOD. ..... caccscacnsccssvnbecnnnsanlial 3,127 0 0 
Cowen & Lanedowne  ..........ccceceeeees 3,064 0 0 
eo .. nueeiienenninie 2,903 0 0 
ONS) aa ae 2,880 0 0 
THOMPSON ......000000cesccrvcersereeservesees 2,676 0 0 
Taylor errrerrrererirr tii t tt titi ttt 2,405 0 0 
Young (accepted )...........0...ceceereesees 2134 0 0 
For repairs and decorations to No. 34, Longridge-road, 
Earl's Court. Mr. Alfred Wright, architect, 190a, 
Brompton-road aa 
OO eee £2465 12 0O 
a a AEBS is 0 0 
ih, Si; MD eiciecsencnsicesecseninnaeadiaaineda 165 0 O 
Ww. Johnson aetcacanbesbooenceteteneneseeene 156 10 0 
Pe & Eo he 14 0 0 


For taking down and rebuildi 
street, Great Queen-street. 
Quantities by Mr. E. J. Pain :— 


REESE OES TS £975 0 0 
Durnford & Langham....................+.+. 939 0 0 
BORG TENOR, scccceckcivstccctsntectonbianes 913 0 0 
IIE TIE, nn csmcenéannimatimeenpenmiaaaia 890 0 O 
PII ..... .ciscaniciicsbcabobinibestianbushhiduniell 855 0 0O 
BRIOT  .ncccccccccoccsenscsnsconcesbscsetessenanadl 855 0 0 
I anti sinkintiabalikceaeiiiliieliteaiaiaaa 830 0 O 
ESAT Stitnsincicisainapiibasainia 816 0 0 
B.D, TRGRRREIOEE” B, .corccccrsoencscestteseust 709 0 0 


* Mr. Richardson’s tender was sent by telegram, and 


was not accepted, as being irregular. 





For the construction of stoneware Ay 
manholes, &c,, in the undermention 


Mr. Hugh 8. Cregeen, surveyor to the Board 


ng No, 1, Great Wild- 
Mr. Wm. Smith, architect. 


pe sewers, with 
private streets 
within the district of the Bromley (Kent) Local Board. 


ae 
. 


Tweedy-road :— 
OO  ™ £122 0 90 
nnn Hare 120 6 3 
ne i AEE... coccovcatmnaniameiuaiteial 11412 0 
EAS ST 103 0 
T. Lansbury (accepted) .................. 102 0 0 
GAIT titretehsctsvnciendiionatiiesateniiiaaal 9 0 0 

New bury-road :— 
OED UE cnccrccconsavetinninaantinunl 125 0 0 
Bae B BEBE ccccctccentcntaisintsatiiliains 122 12 0 
ic GED - cabetinennensctnennenisneuiuinmataniaiain 120 4 0 
J. Bentley .......... inearasbesnnignnsetechiiualtin 117 18 0 
T. Lansbury (accepted)..................... 11110 O 








For the erection of boys’, girls’, and infants’ school, and 
master’s house, Cogan, near Cardiff, for the Lian . 
uxta-Penarth and Cogan U.D. School Board. Mr. H, 
nell, Penarth, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 

Jones, Bros., Cardiff .......0..scs:00000 £3,600 0 0 
J. Isaac, Pontardulsis.................-++ 3,583 13 6 
H. Tape, Pemarth.............ccccseesereees 3,560 10 0 

.R. Thorne, Penarth 3,563 8 3 
Bowers & Co., Hereford...............++ 3,500 0 0 
J. Temas, Cardifl ........ccccscccscccesee 3,400 0 0 
Parnell & Fry, Cardiff .............00+ 3,385 0 0 
D. J. Davies, Cardlll ........cccsvesceeses 3,350 0 0 
J. White, Swamsee ..........ccccecscesees . 3300 0 0 
DD, Deaiee, GAGE oincccivevscccoscoyncsss 3,250 0 0 
H.M l, PRR RE tn 3 3,199 0 0 
J. Jones, Penarth (accepted) ......... 3,119 8 8 
E. Howard, EE ee 200 


For "the erection of house, Palace-gate, Kensington. 
Mr. W. Howard Seth Smith, architect. Quantities by Mr. 


Leaning :— 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... £5,215 0 0 
RRO AS GRID. ctnnssubsscoseseensesechininnn 208 0 0 
UD Te Rn, cecccincceseieninticonmmbings 5,135 0 0 
SIRT ctiniinnsisinsinilineiinedanaiosbdebiaianebiiotie 4,780 0 0 
I la 4,776 0 0 
4,60 0 0 


_- > paar 


For the completion of ‘‘ Bleasdale,’’ Kensington. Mr. 
W. Howard Seth Smith, architect. Quantities by Mr. 


Leaning :— 
I I al £4.846 0 0 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. .....ccccccccccsevees 3,935 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. A. G. (inquire at the Italian Embassy).—M W. (we are forced 
to decline pointing out books).—Mr. W. isho have sent correct 
R. 


—J. B.—T. C. M.—F. R. C.—C. & Son.—G. H. 8B. 
R. T.—F. A. F.—T. G.—T. N.—F. W. C.—8S. P.—B. E. F. 
D. J. M.—M. & 8.—A.B. J.—A. T. T. 

Correspondents should address the Editor, and no¢ the Publisher 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
~ the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 


P<. are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 





Persons advertising in the Builder may have 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 


FREE OF CHARGE. 

Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under............. .. 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............ 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, aleo for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) .............. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,.° Stamps must mot be sent, but all smal] sums should be 
remitted by in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 4, Catherine street, W.C. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. ° 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIAILAS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
—v recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER " is supplied otxecr from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19 


i annum 
Peeratp. Remittances yable to DOUGLAS é 
Publisher, #4, Catharine ditest. W.C, POURDRINIEE, 








[Dzo. 16, 1889. 


Best Bath 
WESTWOOD le 
Corsham Down, — 

And F h 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS“. oO, Limited 
» Wilts. [Apvr, 
ASONED 


DOWN, 
FOR 


PICTOR & SONS, 











SE 
CORSHAM 


WINTER USR. 
BOX, WILTS. 
[ Apvr. 


oe 


ting Freestone and Ham Hill Ston 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready i 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton - sub - Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr. 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 
af tie see 

HAM HILL STONE, ’ Stoke, Tminser ‘ 
BLUE LIAS LIME ake nets: le —rany 
mersmith, Londos, W. 
Aprr, 











Doul 








(Ground or Lump), 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 


Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 








in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. [ Apvr. 


The Patent Vacuum Chimney Top and 
Ventilator, recognised by all leading Architects 
and Builders as best and cheapest means for 
curing DOWN-DRAUGHTs as well as for Ventila- 
tion of Drain and Soil Pipes.—R. Erzenspercer & 
Co.,13,8t. Andrew’ s-st.,Shoe-lane,E.C.—|{ Apvt. | 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 
Me. comes Counees opens 
Pee ee 


CPSs PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting “FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROV GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E. 




















Discount to 





Builders. 
Illustrated List two stamps. 


———— 





ZINC ROOFING. 





F. BRABY & CO. 


_LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 





VIELLLE MONTAGNE BRAND. 


NO 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 








SOLDER. 
NO EXTERNAL 


FASTENINGS. 











